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COMPARATIVE SUMMARY 


1949 


Synods 

Presbyteries 

Ministers 

Churches 

Licentiates 

Candidates 

Licensures 

Ordinations 

Pastoral installations 

Pastoral dissolutions 

Churches organized 

Churches dissolved 

Churches received from 
other denominations 

Churches dismissed to 
other denominations 

Ministers received from 
other denominations 

Ministers dismissed to 
other denominations 

Ministers deceased 

Ruling elders 

Deacons 

Total membership (min- 
isters and communi- 
cants) 

Added on profession 
of faith 

Added on reaffirmation 


Added on certificate. 40,443 
12,334 
11,916 


Adults baptized 

Infants baptized 

Total Sunday school 
enrollment 


656,288 


19,293 


1952 
7 

85 
2,851 
3,706 
24 
982 


3 


25,008 
30,158 


721,642 


19,556 

7,062 
38,448 
12,124 
13,995 


491,552 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


World Missions, regular. .$ 1,480,267 


specials, & Program of 
Progress 

Church Extension, regular 
specials & Program of 
Progress 


Annuities and Relief, regular 


Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
Christian Education, As- 

sembly 

Pre gram of Progress. .... 
Assembly’s Training School 
American Bible Society.. 
Stillman College 


Other Assembly benevolences 


Christian Education, synod 
& pby. 

Educational institutions. . . 

Homes 

Local Home Missions. .... 

Other synod and pby. 
benevolences 

Miscellaneous benevolences 

Pastors’ salaries...... 


1952 


1655,900 


741,934 


403,163 
478,814 


112,627 


247,760 


304,232 
1,732,724 

953,272 
2,666,577 


567,520 
961,255 
7,180,358 
15,155,052 


1,046 
110 
152 


437 


2 
I 


25,907 


31,233 
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1953 


$ 1,980,691 


§ 
$172,817 


791,391 


111,051 
485,704 
435 


344,263 
54,380 
101,059 
18,106 

** 140,446 
208,553 


420,042 
1,781,008 
1,035,033 
2,758,506 


55 3,083 
993,043 
7,896,918 
16,934,073 





CONTENTS 
EMPHASIS THIS MONTH—TIME AND TALENTS 

NEWS OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
DRAMA WITH A MISSION ........Margaret Flory 
Paul W. Beardsley 
MUSIC—CHARACTER BUILDER IN THE HOME 

Virgia Britt Fudger 
INTRODUCING THE WORLD CHURCH 

Rowena McCutchen 
GOOD BOOKS CAN BE READ ANY TIME 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


WHY I RAN FOR OFFICE Rufus E. Clement 


MORE THAN A REVIVAL James M. Carr 
AUGUST POTENTIALS IN EVANGELISM 
William H. McCorkle 

WHY DON’T WE LEAD OUR CHILDREN TO 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE? Julia Meigs Ahearn 
NEGRO WORK TODAY—THE CHURCH ON THE 

IE oo eens Rained Alex R. Batchelor 
Carl May 
MISSIONS AT THE HEART Margaret Wilson Taylor 
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Calvin T. Ryan 
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Building expenses........ 
Totals 

Per capita: 
For benevolences .... 5 16.05 
For current expenses. . : 52.68 


14,402,624 
$51,183,226 


Per capita totals....... $ 66.41 $ 68.73 


These figures are not in every case the same as 
appear in the preceding tables, but are partly 
derived from the reports of the Boards. The 
figures represent gifts from living donors only. 


_**Contribution of $75,000 Birthday Gift from the Women 
of the Church, is included. 


_§$Contribution of $75,000 Birthday Gift from the Women 
of the Church, is included. 


_tContribution of $155,530 Birthday Gift from the Women 
of the Church, is included. 
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FINE BOOKS $ 89 


(Value up to $16.45 WITH 
in publishers’ editions MEMBERSHIP 


ES, you are invited to accept any three of the wonderful books objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is just what 
shown on this page for only- $1.89, with membership in the you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
Family Reading Club. Founded to select and distribute books the very finest new books at bargain prices, Then mail the coupon 
which are worthwhile, interesting and entertaining without being to join the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 











CHOOSE ANY THREE OF THESE FINE BOOKS 


THE SILVER CHALICE 

By Thomas B. Costain 
A towering novel of adventure, love, 
faith and passion with literature’s 
greatest theme — the birth of Chris- 
tianity ! By America’s best-loved story- 
teller. Pub. edition, $3.85. 


THE LIVING BIBLE 
Edited by Robert O. Ballou 
Many of the stories, histories and 
passages of the Bible—set in big type 
for easy reading. Psalms appear as 
poems ler the Great Words remain 
unchanged. Pub. edition, $3.75. 


THE SOJOURNER 
By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
Ase and Ben — two more different 
men never lived—yet one woman 
loved both. How she chose between 
them is now told by the Pulitzer Prize 
winning author of ‘’The Yearling.’’ 


AUDUBON BIRD GUIDES 
By Richard H. Pough 
All the land and water birds east. of 
the Rockies are described and illus- 
trated with almost 1,000 glorious full- 
color pictures. Set of two volumes. 
Publisher's edition, $6.50. 


HAMMOND’S New Supreme 
WORLD ATLAS 


At last, a top-notch, all new world 
ailas — with over 100 maps in full 
color, the latest complete Census fig- 
ures, 16 historical maps. poe A 
measures 93/4” x 1234”. Indispensable! 
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WHY WE M 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
— offer to demonstrate how mem- 
‘ship in the Club brings you the best 
-— Most enjoyable new books at much 
_ than the publishers’ regular editions! 
= Month publishers submit books they 
on Will meet the Family Reading 
Ud standards, Our Editors then select 
ol k they can recommend most en- 
crauastically. These are books which 
ae member of your family can read— 
els, biographies and inspirational 
Thon Y such outstanding authors as 
due Costain, Fulton Oursler, Mar- 
org innan Rawlings, Darwin Teilhet 
ellamy Partridge. They are books 
-s Can safely ieave where older chil- 
n iy Tead { ‘em if they wish. 

- Membership Means To You 
the ad no charge for membership in 
of the y Reac'ng Club beyond the cost 
$189 books themselves. You pay only 
= — (plus postage and handling) 
the ‘boc ks yo: purchase after reading 
ome te Tevie’ magazine which will 
Postage ae home each month. You pay 
later. 1 Nothin; your bill will be due 

+ is not ecessary to purchase a 

ery month—you may accept. as 


ATIONAL OFFER! 


few as four each year to retain your 
membership. All selections are new, com- 
plete, well-printed and well-bound. And 
your books will be delivered to your door 
—ready to read! 

Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 to 
$4.00 in the publishers’ original editions 
—saves you from 35% to 50% on* each 
book you accept. In addition, the Family 
Reading Club distributes an outstanding 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. When the value of 
the Bonus Books is figured in, you can 
Save as much as 60% of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here — two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
— for only $1.89! Send no money, just 
mail the coupon today. However, as this 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 


FAMi\Y READING CLUB ¢ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Thorndike-Barnhart 
DESK DICTIONARY 


A really comprehensive book. Con- 
tains 80,000 entries, 700 illustrations, 
900 pages. Newly written, modern, 
accurate. Includes synonyms, anto- 
nyms, complete word origins. 


A MAN CALLED PETER 
By Catherine Marshall 
This wonderful life story of the min- 
ister who was loved by millions will 
inspire your life, open new. doors of 
hope and faith. You will find your- 
self calling it ‘‘my book.’ 


SNIPS AND SNAILS 
By Louise Baker 
How Miss Baker coped with a group 
of high-spirited ‘‘angels’’ while 
teaching at an exclusive boys’ school 
out West makes a hilarious story you 
won't want to miss! Pub. ed., $3.00. 


CHRIST IN POETRY 
Edited by The Clarks 
A book for the heart and the home— 
$29 devotional poems taken from all 
the ages to help you know Jesus our 
Guide, our Savior, as you never knew 
Him before. Pub. edition, $3.49. 


CREATIVE HOME DECORATING 
By The Rockows 

Now you can work wonders in your 

home with this newly-revised manual! 

Contains 700 pictures, dozens of charts 

and ‘‘show-how’’ rooms. Step-by-step 

methods. Publisher's edition. $5.95. 
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CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with MemsersHIP 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 8-PS, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 


at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first | [) Avdobon Bird 


Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 


Guides (set) 


Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of | [] Christ in Poetry 


the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 


any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special | L) Creative Home 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and Decorating 


handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 


during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will [) Hammond's Atlas 


receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 


tions or alternates I accept. 


SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 


C] The Living Bible 
] A Man Called Peter 
() The Silver Chalice 





Miss 
Street and No. 


(Please print) [] Snips and Snails 





City. 


(] The Sojourner 





Same offer in Canada. 


Age, if [ asaress 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Offer good only in U. 8. A. and Canada. 


Under 21........ 





(_]) Thorndike-Barnhart 
| Desk Dictionary 
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DR. LOUIS H. EVANS SOUNDS 


CALL AT PRE-ASSEMBLY CONFERENCE: 


Evangelize 


Before American churchmen pat 
themselves on the back over the 
sizable increase in church member- 
ship they should remember that to- 
day there are 27 million of our youth 
without any religious instruction and 
ten thousand communities without a 
single church. Such was the strong 
admonition voiced by Dr. Louis H. 
Evans at a conference on evangelism 
preceding opening on June 4 of the 
six-day 93rd annual General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

‘Dr. Evans, minister of First Presby- 
terian Church in Los Angeles, largest 
Presbyterian congregation in the 
nation, on September 1 becomes min- 
ister-at-large for the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. (Northern) to do 
nationwide evangelism for the de- 
nomination. 

Statistics show that there has been 
a 40 per cent increase in church 
membership over the past 20 years, in 
contrast to a 24 per cent population 
increase. Further, it is pointed out 
that today 53 per cent of Americans 
have some church affiliation, as 
against a meager five per cent of 
colonial Americans. 

“But,” emphasizes Dr. Evans, “only 
if every Christian becomes an evan- 
gelist with a three-fold personality 
can the spiritual need of modern 
America be met.” The Christian 
evangelist, Dr. Evans says, must be 
an HISTORIAN, who knows the fact of 


Bch 





or Vanish! 


the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ; a SPIRITUAL LAWYER, able to 
argue his case for the Church; and a 
witness, living what he is recom- 
mending. 

The conference on evangelism was 
designed to help ministers and lay- 
men of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church meet the evangelistic chal- 
lenge of the day. Present for the con- 
ference was a sizable proportion of 
the 450 commissioners who would 
represent some 750,000 Presbyterians 
in 17 southern and _ southwestern 
states during the six-day General As- 
sembly. 

“We are coming back to God by 
the process of elimination,” said Dr. 
Evans. “We have tried everything 
else, and we have found out that the 
world cannot go forward without 
God. 

“The Church’s failure to train its 
members as evangelists retards the 
Church’s growth. The task of evan- 
gelism is not to make converts but 
to make more evangelists. 

“It ought to be as normal for us 
to reproduce spiritually as to repro- 
duce physically. 

“For any race to grow and in- 
crease, every pair of parents must 
give birth to at least four children— 
two to take the place of each parent, 
one to take the place of those pre- 
maturely taken by war, disease or 
devastation, and the fourth to rep- 


TOP EVANGELISTS from three sister denominations led seminars on significant topics. 
Left to right, with their topic: Dr. Albert E. Kelly of Pittsburgh (United Presbyterian) on 
“Assimilation of New Members’; Dr. George E. Sweazey of New York City (USA) on 
“Lay Evangelistic Visiting’; Dr. A. W. Dick of Memphis (our Church) on “Fellowship 
(Cultivation) Evangelism,’ and Rev. W. Harris Blair of Charlotte (Associate Reformed). 





resent the increase of that family, If 
the Church is to grow, every ‘two 
Christians must recruit four others 
for the Kingdom. 

“The average layman knows a great 
deal about physical generation and 
birth, but scarcely anything about 
spiritual regeneration—how to be 
born again. Because of this the Church 
might be said to have practiced a 
tragic spiritual birth control. 

“Christianity is not so much a 
debate as it is a demonstration; a 
Christian is not only a messenger, he 
is also a model. 

“You can judge any generation by 
its vocabulary, and the word ‘sin’ is 
simply not spoken of in the parlor 




























anymore. Too many Christians are | 


Christ’s but they are not at His 
service. 

“And there are many attorneys for 
the defense who rise automatically, 
willing to plead the case of humanity 


Gn Es 


before the bar of justice. The eugenist § 
makes excuses for man, saying he 1s § 
hardly able to overcome the influence 


of his heredity. 


“The chronologist reminds that man 


is still in his infancy as regards the | 


human race. 

“The relativist pleads that man is im- 
proving, that he is relatively with- 
out sin. 


“The behaviorist declares that man 1s 
bound by environment and is doing 
the best he can under the circum- 
stances. 
“All of them have an excuse for 
man’s sin and they bring dow n the 
verdict ‘not guilty.’ These modernities 
of fact rather squelch the still small 
voice of Paul who says, ‘Al) have 
sinned, and come short of the glory 
of God. ‘There is none righteous, n0, 
not one.” (See page 54) 
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SURVEY 


By WiLuiAM THOMPSON 


Editor Presbyterian Survey 


Assembly—met at Montreat, North Carolina, 
June 4-9, to review the past, report the present, 
and chart the future of our growing denomination. 
At this annual meeting, 93rd since that historic 
session in 1861 when, at Augusta, Georgia, the 
Southern Presbyterians officially separated them- 
selves from their brothers of the North, the thought 
foremost in every mind was, “Shall we now unite 
the branches of Presbyterianism in America?” 


’ Te HIGHEST CourRT of our Church—the General 


Shall we unite? 


Union—or reunion—was a question before the 
Assembly from the very beginning, but except for 
outspoxen pleas for union voiced by fraternal dele- 
gates ‘rom other Presbyterian bodies, the actual 
proble:n did not come before the commissioners until 
the very last day of the meeting. The Assembly 


AUGUST, 19.5 
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Hand of Moderator Price 
holds silver gavel 


adopted without protesting vote the report of the 
Standing Committee on Inter-Church Relations, 
recommending: 

1. That the plan of union be sent down to the 
84 presbyteries in the Southern Presbyterian Church 
for advice and comment. 

2. That the Permanent Committee on Co-opera- 
tion and Union be authorized to continue negotia- 
tions leading toward union, on the basis of recom- 
mendations made by the presbyteries. 

3. That the final plan so arrived at be submitted 
to the 1954 General Assembly and to the presby- 
teries next year for final action. 

Presumably the 1954 General Assembly will decide 
whether to vote on the question of union. If it 
should vote for union, the matter would then for- 
mally go to the presbyteries for their vote. 

Only when 75°% of the presbyteries have ratified 
the proposed plan would final union be assured. 
Should the plan move as proposed by the commit- 

Photos next page; stery page 46 
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@ COMMISSIONERS ARRIVE, 450 strong, to open 93rd General As- and gold pendant from Dr. Charles L. King, acting for retiring Mod- 
sembly. Mrs. C. R. Hunt helps register them, aided by Rev. P. J. erator William A. Alexander. Silver gavel was presented to General 
Garrison, Jr. and Dr. E. C. Scott, Assistant Stated Clerk and Stated Assembly in 1949 by Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Pressly of Mexico. Gold 
Clerk, respectively. Lined up are: Judge Nickell Kramer, Ronceverte, emblem on chain was given by Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson, former 


W. Va.; Clyde Scott, Hialeah, Fla., and J. D. Smith (barely seen) of | moderator of the USA Church, to be handed down to each succeeding 
Lucama, N. C. @ NEW MODERATOR Frank W. Price, receives gavel moderator. 
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@ COMMITTEE REPORTS must be carefully typed and then mimeo- Grandmother in Warrenton, three 
graphed before Assembly action. ®© MRS. CAME TOO, Mrs. John Huntington, West Virginians: Rev. John J. Hayes, Rev. Daniel B. 
T. McCrea with husband Commissioner. Children stayed home with Churton, and Rev. J, Gordon Riggs. 

Wt 


ery 


@ COMMITTEES ANALYZE and debate proposed measures. Left, Inter- Fink, Summerville, Ga.; J. L. Howell, Houston, Texas, and R. Murphy 
Church Relations subcommittee meets on lawn in front of Gaither Williams, Jr., Wilson, N. C. @ RIGHT, Dr. McGregor explains a point 
Hall. In usual order: Rev. J. P. G. Moffett, Greenville, Texas; C. C. about Montreat College to Committee on Educational Institutions. 
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@ BIG DEBATE CONTINUES as to Montreat College and whether (or to what extent) Assembly should support such schools which usually 
ore under Synod care. Here Rev. Walter W. White of South Charleston, W. Va., asks question about committee report on Montreat from 
the floor. 





Murphy p 

a point ome , : : ae ilies 

itutions. m~ ri DINNER considerable business must be transacted, as with Inn dining room. @ DR. HARRY MOFFETT, of First Church, Gastonia, 
om soard of Christian Education seen in center, Assembly N. C., with ladies at Montreat home of Mrs. S. A. Robinson. 
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@ ECUMENICITY PERSONIFIED—that’s Dr. T. K. Young, otf 
Memphis, long the crusader for co-operation among denomina- 
tions. Here he is seen in World Missions Building at Montreat. 
@ FROM BRAZIL came Rev. Amantino Adorno Vassao, of Rio 
de Janeiro, executive secretary of the Presbyterian Church of 
Brazil, as a fraternal delegate to the Assembly. He paid high 
tribute to the Southern Presbyterian Church for its long-time 
work in Brazil. With him in photo are Rev. Gaston Boyle of 
Pine Hall, N. C. (center), and Dr. C. Darby Fulton, Nashville, 
executive secretary of our Board of World Missions. 
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@ FRONT ROW LENSMAN is Rev. Lawrence Stell, of Trinit 
Church in Charlotte, N. C., and Commissioner from Mecklenburg 
Presbytery. His weekly radiocast, ‘Across the Minister’s Desk, 
rates higher than Bob Hope! © MODERATOR PRICE presides 
at luncheon given for leaders in Negro Work Campaign, in- 
cluding top officials of Church Boards and Agencies. 





@ NEW $100,000-HISTORICAL Foundation Home, at Montrect, 
attracts Commissioners Rev. Ralph E. Kipp, minister of educa- 
tion at First Church, Charleston, W. Va.; Rev. John B. Spragens, 
regional director of Education for the Board of Christian Edv- 
cation, at Little Rock, Ark.; Rev. Oliver Carmichael, of Rich- 
mond, Ky.; and Dr. T. H. Spence Jr., director of the Historical 


: sip — Foundation. @ ABOVE, Mrs. T. Rupert McGregor holds open 

house for ladies accompanying husbands to the Assembly 

ALL PHOTOS BY JACK ABERNATHY Center, nearest table, are Mrs. Billy Graham, Mrs. McGregor 
and Mrs. L. Nelson Bell, mother of Mrs. Graham. 
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@ PRESENTING FRATERNAL DELEGATES is Dr. R. McFerran Crowe, 
Chairman of Inter-Church Relations. Left to right: Dr. Charles Edwards, 
ARP; Dr. Frank Langham, American Bible Society; Dr. Roy Ross, 
National Council of Churches; Dr. Thomas K. Young, (our Church); 
Dr. Eugene C. Blake, stated clerk USA; Dr. Robert S. Bilheimer, World) 
Council. @ SHOWING HIS BROTHER his new book, “Presbyterian 
Polity and Procedures,’ is Rev. P. J. Garrison Jr., right. Brother is 
Rev. W. E. Garrison, pastor at Roswell, Ga. Photo was taken in Book 
Store during General Assembly. 
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From Our Colleges 


pbAvipsON—One hundred and forty- 
three seniors and six outstanding 
statesman, religious leaders and in- 
dustrialists were awarded degrees by 
Davidson College. Dr. John R. Cun- 
ningham, president of the college, pre- 
sented the diplomas and honorary de- 
grees before a capacity audience of 
approximately 1200 persons in Cham- 
bers Auditorium. 

Honorary Doctor of Divinity de- 
grees were awarded to the Rev. E. B. 
Robinson, retired superintendent of 
the Presbyterian Home for Children, 
Talladega, Alabama, the Rev. Henry 
Dockery Brown, pastor of the Rock 
Hill (South Carolina) Presbyterian 
Church, and the Rev. L. A. Taylor 
of Wilmington, executive secretary 
of Wilmington Presbytery. 

Dean Charles S. Sydnor, of Duke 
University, was awarded a Doctor of 
Literature degree, and Judge William 
H. Bobbitt of Charlotte, and E. H. 
Little, New York City, won Doctor 
of Laws degrees. 

Dr. Little, chairman of the board 
of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 
delivered the annual commencement 
address to the graduating class, and 
told the seniors they were living in a 
“dynamic decade” with a _ future 
limited only by their own abilities. 

The commencement featured the 
annual alumni day on Saturday, May 
30, a concert, by Gladys Swarthout, 
Saturday evening, the baccalaureate 
sermon, by Dr. Marshall Dendy, Sun- 
day, and the graduation exercises 
Monday morning, with E. H. Little 
of Jersey City, New Jersey, deliver- 
ing the commencement address. 

Two of Davidson’s best loved pro- 
fessors, who have a combined total of 
59 Vears service to the college, retired 
at the end of the school year, Presi- 
dent John R. Cunningham announced. 

QUEENS— The 48% increase in board- 
ing student enrollment at Queens Col- 
lege, Charlotte, N. C., has necessitated 
additional housing for next year. This 
is particularly encouraging at a time 
when most colleges are experiencing 
little increase in enrollment of women 
students. 

Ground was broken for a new resi- 
dence hall the middle of March, and 
the building will be ready for use in 
September. The new dormitory will 
accommodate approximately 100 stu- 
dents and will be (See page 59) 
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Drama with ai: 


I: WAS THAT DRAMATIC 
MOMENT before the beginning of the 
play when the audience sat in dark- 
ness in the outdoor theater of the 
Madras Christian College in Tam- 
baram, India, and all eyes were rooted 
on the curtain. The unusual audience 
was made up of 150 students and 
student workers from some 30 coun- 
tries who were on the campus for the 
General Committee of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. Sud- 
denly the curtain parted to permit a 
young man to make an announcement. 
I did not have my notebook in 
hand at the moment, but as I recall 
he said something like this: “For four 
years a group of students at Madras 
Christian College has been presenting 
God’s message through drama. Dur- 
ing this time many worth-while reli- 
gious plays have been translated and 
some new plays have been written by 
members of our group. We have 
been a fellowship of witness to God’s 
word and truth. We have been learn- 
ing what God can do through us, and 
as a result our audiences have heard 
the voice of God in these plays.” 
There followed a moving presenta- 
tion of an incident in the life of the 
Apostle Peter which brought us into 
deeper fellowship with each other and 
with the Father—a play written by a 
missionary of the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland who is the adviser to the 
group. Being an enthusiast about both 
the world mission of the Church and 
religious drama as a means of pro- 
claiming Christian truth, I left the 
outdoor theater rejoicing that my two 
“loves” could work together sO 
effectively. 


Ar THE THIRD WORLD CON- 
FERENCE of Christian Youth in Travan- 
core there were methods sessions on 
how to make youth work effective. 
The Christian Drama group stressed 
the value of the dramatic method in 


speaking to all ages and conditions of 
people; affirmed that drama which is 
both compelling and theologically 
sound demands the best that the 
dramatist and the theologian working 
together can give; and worked out a 
scene to illustrate how the message of 
the Gospel can be brought home to 
a Hindu. In reporting on this a week 
later to us who were gathered at 
Tambaram, Chandran Devanesan ex- 
pressed his conviction that every 
ecumenical conference should provide 
such creative experiences for doing 
things together. The creative urge 
within us for expression is not limited 
to any age or nationality but is 
universal. 

In 1948 when I represented the 
Presbyterian Church USA in its New 
Life Movement overseas on a mission 
to students of four countries in East 
Asia, I utilized the dramatic method 
quite extensively in my associations 
with students. At the Tokyo 
Woman’s Christian College in Japan 
I organized the students in my Eng- 
lish Conversation classes into drama 
eams to practice their English. The 
greatest event of my rewarding teach- 
ing experience at this institution was 
the presentation of the Biblical drama, 
“He Came Seeing,” by Mary Hanlin, 
which is the story of a blind boy, 
Joab, healed by Jesus. Some of the 
speeches of Joab: “I was blind, now 
I see.” “When He calls me and I do 
not answer, who knows whether He 
will call again”—made a profound 
impression on the members of the 
cast. In the year which followed 
several of the students who partic- 
ipated were baptized in the churches 
of Tokyo. 


‘ HOSE STUDENTS FELT that 
the choice which Joab made to follow 
the Man who gave sight to his eves, 
even though it meant being cast out 
of his family circle, was the same as 
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Mission 


By MARGARET FLORY 
Secretary for Student Work of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 


Church, USA 


confronted them in the twentieth 
century. Three months later | di- 
rected the same play on the campus 
of Silliman University at Dumaguete. 
Recently I learned that three mem- 
bers of that worderful cast have 
been appointed as the first three mis- 
sionaries of the United Church of 
Christ in the Philippines to Thailand 
and Indonesia. 

The facing of life situations through 
informal group drama has been effec- 
tively used at the Rural Fellowship 
Center at Jibbraill in Lebanon for a 
number of years. For example, in one 
instance youthful participants acted 
out the story of a girl whose*parents 
did not want her to participate in the 
activities of the Fellowship Center. 
The parents were characters and the 
family conflict was dramatized in a 
play which demonstrated the value 
of Christian Education. The whole 
village was invited, and thus the work 
of the center was advertised in a 
natural and compelling manner. Every 
vear a play is creatively developed 
around the problems which the stu- 
dents face to demonstrate the new 
way of life in Christ. 


UST AS DRAMA CAN BE AN 

EFFECTIVE TOOL used by God to open 
doors of understanding to the Chris- 
tan Gospel on the frontiers of the 
World Christian mission, so it can be 
used to deepen the understanding 
of American Christians toward the 
Whole family of the whole Church 
of Christ in the whole world. 

In 1951 at the great Student Volun- 
‘eer quadrennial convention, I had the 
privilege of directing the play, “In 
His Hands,” by Archie Crouch, which 
s the story of the faithful witness of 
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a Korean Christian pastor. The vast 
audience of two thousand students 
worshiped in the dimly lit atmosphere 
of the Central Church of Pyengyang, 
in their imagination singing the hymns 
and repeating the Scripture; they 
were with Pastor Kim in prison; and 
when release finally came they identi- 
fied themselves with his decision to 
remain with his people rather than 
tour America under the sponsorship 
of an enthusiastic journalist. For the 
audience out front and for the cast 
back stage—Koreans, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Thai, Filipinos, and Americans 
all in traditional Korean dress—the 
enduring truths of Christianity had 
come alive in the midst of tragedy 
in an Asian setting. 


Ix 1953 THE 29 DENOMINA- 
TIONS participating in the National 
Council of Churches will bring to 
their members through a study pro- 
gram “The Life and Task of the 
Church Around the World.” Play 
reading, role playing, choral speaking, 
puppetry, informal dramatic sketches, 
and the presentation of formal plays 
can all help to bring an appreciation 
of the life and an understanding of 
the task. A new pageant drama by 
Helen Kromer, entitled “They Made 
a Path,” will help those who sit in 
the audience or participate in the cast 
to realize that “the most amazing true 
mystery story in all of history is the 
expansion of a tiny group of followers 
of a crucified village carpenter into 
a fellowship vaster in numbers than 
any other of any kind in all of his- 
tory.” Here as Dorothy Sayers as- 
serts, is a drama of “Time and Fter- 
nity reconciled in a single Person.” 
The retelling of the story in new 
and dynamic ways can be a mission 
for the modern disciple in His local 
church. END 


1**Forward Through the Ages,” by Basi! 
Mathews, Friendship Press. 































By PAUL W. BEARDSLEY 
Professor of Speech and Director of Religious 
Drama, Austin College 
Sherman, Texas 


@ Above, Martha Kincaid and Robert John- 
son in a scene from ‘The Terrible Meek,’ a 
religious drama the Austin College dramatic 
department has presented before church 
groups in many towns in Texas and Okla- 
homa. @ Right, ‘Dust of the Road,” was well 
received. Robert Johnson, seated, and Direc- 
tor Paul Beardsley are pictured in a scene 
from this play. 


HAT IS RELIGIOUS 
DRAMA? Fred Eastman, professor at 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
writes “A religious drama is one that 
has a religious effect upon a con- 
gregation. It sends the congregation 
away exalted in spirit and with a 
deeper sense of fellowship with God 
and man.” This is a relatively new 
concept or definition; one ~ much 
broader than the more classical idea 
of religious drama. Not long ago it 
was felt that religious drama must 
talk about the Bible, about religion 
and the Church. Religious drama, un- 
der the modern definition, still illus- 
trates the great truths of the Bible, 
but, at the same time, can adapt them 
either directly or indirectly to mod- 
ern-day living. The dramas do not 
necessarily talk about Christ, but 
rather they portray the spirit of 
Christ moving in characters who do 
Christlike deeds. 


Hiisroricatty, THE RELA- 
TIONSHIP OF DRAMA AND THE CHURCH 
= 
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has not al\\ avs been a close one or a 
happy One: In the pre-Christian 
Greek era the theatre was the tem- 
le of worship. The rise of the Ro- 
man Empire saw a complete separa- 
ion between drama or theatre and 
the Church. In fact, the burning of 
Christians was a major dramatic spec- 
acle. With the coming of the moral- 
iv and the miracle play the Church 
and drama again united. Again drama 
graphically portrayed the truths of 
the Bible. Many of the Bible stories 
were actually taught by drama to 
those who could not read. This union 
of Church and drama was harmonious 
in the fourteenth century. 

By the seventeenth century another 
split had occurred. Drama caused this 
split. Drama which had been pre- 
sented in the church was presented 
on the church steps and later off the 
church property. A different type of 
audience watched the dramas. The 
actors who at that time had great 
freedom in what they said began to 
play to please the crowd. Noah, after 
getting his wife on the ark, would 
possibly turn to the audience and lec- 
ture on controlling a wife. Not to be 
outdone, his wife would advise the 
girls never to marry. The vices be- 
came more interesting than the vir- 
tues. The original purpose of the 
drama was warped or forgotten and 
drama lost its power in relating the 
truths of the Bible. 


ie RECENT YEARS THERE 
HAS BEEN A DEFINITE MOVEMENT, both 
on the part of leaders in the theatre 
and of leaders in the Church, to find 
again the place of drama in the 
Church. Writers such as Christopher 
Fry, T. S. Elliot, and Dorothy Sayers 
have given serious thought and have 
brought their talents to religious 
drama. Church-related colleges and 
seminaries are teaching courses in re- 
ligious drama. The purpose has been 
reaffirmed: “To illustrate the great 
truths of the Bible.” 
Austin College has been active in 
the religious drama movement for 
the past three years. Before discuss- 
Ing our program it might be well to 
bring up the problems we faced. 
hese problems, I believe, are univer- 
sal to any consideration of religious 
drama. First, there is skepticism of 
such a prgram on the part of both 
Church 2nd theatre. Second, the 
drama mus: be simple enough to pre- 
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Religious Drama 
in Action 


Drama—the oldest art of the 
Church—will be studied and _prac- 
ticed at a unique religious drama 
workshop this summer. The ozly 
workshop of its kind sponsored co- 
operatively by the Protestant churches 
of North America, the event will 
celebrate its fifth consecutive season 
at Green Lake, Wisconsin, August 15 
to 22. 

On the grounds of the American 
Baptist Assembly, experienced direc- 
tors will take church lay personnel 
through the phases of technical in- 
struction, informal forums, experi- 
mentation and actual production ex- 
perience. Mrs. Amy Goodhue Loomis, 
director of religious drama for the 
American Baptist Convention, will 
supervise the entire program. Assist- 
ing her will be Mildred Hahn Enter- 
line, an authority on pageantry; Ar- 
thur C. Risser, architect and lighting 
consultant; the Rev. Marvin Halver- 
son, executive secretary of the De- 
partment of Worship and the Arts, 
National Council of Churches; Louise 
Hash Massey, New Jersey chairman 
of religious drama for the American 
Baptist Convention; and Patricia Law- 
rence Jewitt, Department of the 
Dance, Lake Erie Woman’s College. 








sent in the sanctuary. Third, the pro- 
gram of religious drama must have 
religious significance to the congre- 
gation. It must not be “just a pro- 
gram.” These are not insurmountable 
problems, but problems which must 
be met, or religious drama should 


rightfully fall. 


Tue KEY TO SOLVING THE 
PROBLEMS lies in the selection of the 
play and in its production. The play 
selected has to have two distinct qual- 


‘ities. It must have religious signifi- 


cance, and it must be good theatre. 
Neither quality can be sacrificed. 
Much justifiable criticism is leveled 
at religious drama on the basis of the 
play itself. Available to the church 
are all too many religious plays which 
have neither Christian religious sig- 
nificance nor good dramatic content. 
Many are obvious, preachy, bathetic, 
trite and poorly written. Add to this 
amateurish production, and it is a 


































































wonder there is not more criticism of 
religious drama. In considering a play, 
it is wise to think about the charac- 
ters and their motivations, the au- 
thor’s spiritual insight and the over- 
all effect of the play upon the con- 
gregation. 

Now our program at Austin Col- 
lege: It was conceived with a two- 
fold purpose: (1) To add to the 
spiritual life and growth of the Pres- 
byterians in the Synods of Texas and 
Oklahoma, (2) to provide sound 
training for students interested in 
drama. The program is still in an ex- 
perimental phase, and it will be some 
time before we can say whether it 
has succeeded or failed. 


Basicarry, rHIS IS OUR 
ORGANIZATION: We have a small, com- 
pact group which is highly mobile 
and adaptable. We select plays with 
five or less characters. One station 
wagon carries the personnel and 
equipment. We carry portable cur- 
tains and all the lighting equipment. 
Usually all the church must furnish 
is a space for presentation. As yet, 
we have not found a single church 
building to which our productions 
could not be adapted. The plays have 
been presented in sanctuaries, Sun- 
day school rooms, assembly rooms, 
church basements and stages. We 
have presented a play on a stage 
20’ x 30’ and a platform 6’ x 8’. 

The time of presentation has been 
as varied as the size and shape of the 
place. Churches have scheduled reli- 
gious drama during Sunday school, 
the Sunday morning service, Sunday 
evening vespers, the midweek serv- 
ice, and for a church night supper. 

A worship service is built around 
each religious drama presented. The 
dramas are tailored to sermon length, 
and the hymns and Scripture readings 
relate to the dominant idea of the 
play to intensify the meaning to the 
congregation. 

We have been gratified that many 
churches for which we have pre- 
sented religious drama have written 
asking for information to help im- 
plement a program of religious drama 
within their own churches. There is 
much to be done, and interest is 
growing at Austin College and in 
Texas and Oklahoma. The students, 
in particular, have caught the chal- 
lenge and are giving much time and 
service to the program. END 









































MUSIC 


character 


builder 


in the home 


By VIRGIA BRITT FUDGER 


Mrs. Bruce Fudger 
Jacksonville, Florida 


“Music strengthens hearts courage- 
ous, it urges man along, 

The tide of battle often has been 
altered by a song; 

No race can live without it, it is 
heard from pole to pole, 

For music is the utterance and ex- 
pression of the Soul.” 


Mi esic IS EXTERNAL IN 
oriGix. The Lord said to Job— 
“Where wast thou when I laid the 
foundation of the earth? When 
the morning stars sang together?” 
Even ancient philosophers spoke of 
the harmony in the atmosphere. 
Music is the “language of the heart.” 
It is sound coupled with emotion. 
Longfellow said, “Music is the uni- 
versal language of mankind.” A lan- 
guage all men can understand and a 
power that can bring all people to a 
better understanding. The effect of 
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beautiful music has always been to 
make people better—it is a high road 
to eternity, uniting all mankind. 





Martin Luther wrote these pun- 
gent words: “Music is greater than 
the most eloquent man’s most elo- 
quent eloquence. Next to the Word 
of God she is the only thing that can 
produce what the Word can, namely, 
a calm and glad Spirit.” 


M. SIC HAS STRANGE 


PoweR. Its martial call has trans- 
formed the quiet peaceful spirits of 
men into an inferno of hate and pas- 
sion, and its soft serenity has soothed 
the spirit of many a modern Saul. 
Sirenlike, it has lured heavy feet out 
into the gaiety of life, and its solemn 
benison has summoned dancing feet 
into the way of soberness. When we 
are happiest music best expresses our 


joy; when we are saddest, music best 
ministers to our grief; when we are 
purposeful, music challenges us; when 
life is broken and aimless, it is music 
that bestirs us to new faith. Of 4] 
its powers, this is chiefest—at its best 
it is always speaking to us of some- 
thing out beyond us, calling us to 
some new and finer place. It arouses 
hopes we know not of; it serves our 
need with a skill and understanding 
well-nigh divine. Behind the skill and 
harmony of the musician lie the skill 
and harmony of the Divine. Music 


has strange power to lift us out of | 


ourselves and our world and set us 
down refreshed and renewed in 3 
land of new hope and beauty. It is 
because of this that music has ever 
had and will always have its place in 
the house of God. 


Religion is the mother of the arts. 


Song was born of religion—as were 
drama, architecture, painting and 
sculpture. Religion will sing its mes- 
sage into the hearts of men, when it 
may find it difficult to insert its truth 
into their heads. A religion without 
song would be greatly handicapped 
—it would leave many people un- 
moved. Good church music beckons 
to the musically minded as in the 
words of Alexander Pope: “Some to 



























church repair, not for the doctrine, | 


but the music there.” 


Mex HAVE FOR AGES SUNG 


'HAT THEY MIGHT FIND God; and they § 


have likewise sung because they have 


found Him. Music might be termed | 


the expression of the soul; a method 
of interpreting the inner longings, de- 
sires and experiences of the human 


heart in its aspirations Godward. The | 


soul of man has ever been stirred, 
and were he able to comprehend It, 
lifted Godward by the great music 
of all ages. Our present generation 
needs reminding that our finest hym- 
nals are full of classics. 

Worship through music of the 
psalms—singing, we praise; we bless; 
we rejoice; we magnify; we acknowl- 
edge the goodness the majesty and 
wonder of God; we exalt; we plead; 
we rest; we trust! 

Music will enrich life—it enters 
into every phase of life. William 
Green said: “Music is a friend of Ja- 
bor for it lightens the task by refresh- 
ing the nerves and spirit of the 
worker.” Music is perhaps the best 
recreation in the world; the best unr 
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rhe best bond of comrade- 


fier; and 
ship, Ht does me good to hear a boy 
whistling as he goes down the street. 
Ir indicates music within—joy, con- 
rentment and happiness. 


Ws ARE GRATEFUL THAT 
\usI¢ HAS BEEN MADE the charming 
companion of our lives, even from 
the first lullabies we hear at our 
mothers’ knees; that it soothes our 
sorrows, heightens our joys, and is a 
necessary accompaniment of the fes- 
tivities of our social life, but the pre- 
vailing tone is praise to God. 

A home in which the parents de- 
pend upon God for guidance and 
strength is a home in which the chil- 
dren also learn to look to God for 
the help they need. Parents who live 
and work and think and love and 
meet their problems as in the pres- 
ence of God, teach their children to 
do likewise. Even unconsciously par- 
ents do this in a sincere and loving 
sharing of life with their children. 
By way of music children and their 
parents can join in a new adventure 
together. When their voices unite in 
song they partake together of the joy 
of creation. Through song people cul- 
tivate the grace of living together, 
losing themselves and finding new 
friends. There are songs of play and 
work, home and friends, fun and 
rounds, praise and prayer. As boys 
and girls use these songs their day- 
by-day living will be affected. 


Music CAN LEAD TO THE 

GREATEST DISCOVERY of all, God. Out 
of a deep sense of appreciation we 
may hear through the thunderous 
tones of the deepest instrument, or 
the softest, most delicate touch of 
Voice or instrument, the “still, small 
voice of God” speaking to our souls. 
When we give ourselves fully to 
Him, music begins; our life becomes 
a psalm of praise. Accept joyfully the 
instrument He gives us to play, and 
play it His way and according to His 
example. All of God’s gifts—time, 
abilities and material possessions— 
come to us as a trust from Him. Well 
may we give thanks for those who 
possess the talent and the will to serve 
in the ninistry of music. When we 
shall stand in’ His presence, may it 


be our joy to hear Him say, “Thou 
hast been faithful, ... enter thou into 
the joy « thy Lord.” END 
AUGUST, 1553 
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ray 


“OF ALL THE THINGS THE WORLD NOW DESPERATELY 
NEEDS, NONE IS MORE NEEDED THAN AN UPSURGE OF VITAL, 
GOD-CENTERED, INTELLIGENTLY GROUNDED PRAYER.” 


—Georgia Harkness. 


“A real servant of Christ ... works bard ... be prays constantly and earnestly 
for you, that you may become mature Christians, and may fulfil God’s plans 
for you . be has a real passion for your welfare and for that of the 
churches.”*—Colossians 4:12-16. 


As servants of Christ let us be constant and earnest in our prayers for other 
people and for the whole Church, remembering especially: 


The members of our church, that they be constant in their faithfulness to 
the church this month whether at home or on vacation. 


Christian families on vacation, that they include in their plans experiences 
that will bring to each member of the family spiritual and mental, as 
well as physical, renewing. 


The leaders of our Church receiving instruction in conferences this month 
at Montreat, N. C.,; Stillman, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Massanetta, Virginia; and 
Mo-Ranch, Texas. 


Our ministers that they have some refreshing experiences this month and 
be prepared to take up the work of the fall with new vision, courage, 
commitment to Christ, and with a greater concern for people and their 
relationship to Christ. 


Our missionaries who have their strength and time taxed to capacity, that 
they be given all needed grace, and the encouragement of new recruits 
to the mission force, and of the faithfulness of the Church to the mis- 
sion task. 


The suffering people of the world, especially our brethren in the faith in 
Korea, China, East Germany, Ruisia, Pakistan, South Africa, India. 


Our President and all who are in authority that they be given guidance and 
such complete commitment to the Christian way that they will make 
decisions that are for the greatest good of all people concerned. 


Our men in the armed services that all of them be kept strong in the faith 
and powerful in their witness for Christ before others. 


All Christians, that we be instruments of peace interpreting Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, to all with whom we have to do and thus help to bring 
God’s peace to troubled hearts and to our war-torn world. 


*From Letters to Young Churches by J. B. Phillips. 


Used by permission of The Macmillan Co. 
Copyright, 1950. 
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Joint 
Commission 
on Missionary 
' Education 
(not a puppet ) 








By ROWENA McCUTCHEN 


Associate Educational Secretary, Board of World Missions 


(A puppet show for introducing the theme, “The Life 
and Task of the Church Around the World,” and back- 
ground for a discussion, “How can we help Mrs. A. Church- 
member?” ) 


I am the Joint Commission on Missionary Education. I 
represent, as you know, 28 denominations, represented by 63 
Boards. Together we seek to help the Church discover her 
task of outreach in the world. We try each year to choose 
the area that needs particular study and attention. It may be a 
geographical area or an area in life and activity. This year 
we hope to help the people who compose the Church to 
see the scope, the extent and activities of the Church Around 
the World and to feel the thrill of the tremendous challenge 
that is here to bring the Good News of abundant life and 
joy to people desperately struggling to find light in dark- 
ness and order in chaos. The opportunity offered the Church 
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of Christ in the world today is both dangerous and thrilling. 
Her message is dynamite, her true life revolutionary, but so 
many of those who call themselves Christian know nothing 
of all this. Take, for instance, Mrs. A. Churchmember. A. 
stands for Average! (Mrs. Churchmember appears—seems 
bored—disconsolate ) 


Umm—what a day! That bridge party this morning was 
a dud! I might as well have gone to the Women’s luncheon 
meeting at the church! I really thought we’d be through in 
time—and said I’d be there—but I guess they didn’t miss me. 
It probably was dull, too! (Yawns—puppet pats mouth) 
Nothing is very exciting around here. Same old people, 
doing the same old things. And what does it all add up to? 
(wistfully) I really would like to do something important 
and exciting in the world. 


Ahem—I beg your pardon! 
Oh, I did not see you there. 


Forgive me for intruding. I could not help overhearing what 
you said. I think I could suggest something exciting for you 
to do if you wish. 


(Mildly interested) Who are you? 


My name is immaterial at this point—just call me Ed. for 
short! 


(Amused) Well, Ed! ’m glad to meet you. But what excit- 
ing thing have you to offer? 


See that man coming along? 


Yes, he looks like a preacher. What on earth could he have 
to offer that is exciting? 
(Enter minister) 


Mrs. Churchmember, may I present Mr. Shepherd, pastor 
of First Church? 


How do you do? 
It is a pleasure to meet you. 


Mr. Shepherd, Mrs. Churchmember is bored and does not 
believe that you or the Church have anything very exciting 
to suggest to her, anything in which she might have a part. 
Do you suppose she never heard about some of the things 
we know? 


(Looking at J.C.M.E.) You mean—? 
(With smile and wink) Yes, you know—! 


(Intrigued with idea of their having a secret) Come now— 
tell me. (See page 59) 
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the right length for a pause for a @ Church 
Coke and refreshment—both physical 9 years. 











and mental. history 
All of these books should be (@ greater 
ordered from the Presbyterian Book |§ pages ‘ 
Store either in Montreat, Dallas, or )§ challeng 
Richmond. | affordt 
will be 

For Adults @ of hiss 


Jacob’s Ladder, by Alex. R. Batchelo~. $1.00 ongoing 

This study of Negro Work in the @ the Sou 
Presbyterian Church in the United Such 
States, written by Dr. Alex. R. @ the M: 
Batchelor, Secretary of the Division @ “Guidir 
of Negro Work, is a book that every @ (nly,” 
adult and every young person will J] sponse 
want to read to catch a new vision of @ yjll git 
the tremendous opportunity in the |] eyeryor 
South for a ministry to the ten million [J Southla 
Negroes in the sixteen Southern states (J color a 
served by the Presbyterian Church, § Christ. 
U.S. Dr. Batchelor presents in a @ of the 
warm, intimate way his personal ex- @ js bein; 
periences in the field of Negro Work @ Survey 
as he has directed this phase of the 
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Who? § 
U. S. 
and il 
This 


cessor 


OU REALLY DON'T HAVE —— 
to wait until a “special season” to be- a 
gin reading good books—so why not fF «= 
begin during the leisure of summer 
hours to “get a jump ahead” and read 
some of the books that will be special 
features of the Church Extension Sea- 
son in September and October. This 
summer you'll have time to really 
think about Jacob’s Ladder. When 
the children get restless and need a 
new interest why not try The Secret 
Suitcase or New Friends for Nena. 
A vacationing Pioneer would enjoy 
telling his friends about Papi who 
really doesn’t have a vacation. Who? 
is just full of short articles and stories 
that would be good for catching up 
on something we haven’t been think- 
ing about much lately. They’re just 
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Book © pages of this book one hears the 
las, or ' challenging call to which he cannot 
4 afford to turn a deaf ear. Every reader 
will be enlisted to lend the utmost 
@ of his support to effect a progressive, 
$1.00 |] ongoing ministry to “the fifth man” in 
in the the South. 
Jnited Such chapters as: “Our Church on 
x. R. @ the March,” “I Stand Corrected,” 
ivision @ “Guiding Principles,” “For Leaders 
every @ Only,” “The City Calls,’ “Our Re- 
n will J sponse to Calls,” as well as others, 
ion of | will give new hope and promise to 
in the |9 everyone who is concerned that the 
nillion "J Southland, including every class and 
| states “J color and condition, be reached for 
hurch, Christ. One chapter, “The First Year 
in a @ of the Committee on Negro Work,” 
1al ex- @ is being printed in this issue of the 
Work @ Svavey. 
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For Youth 


Who? Spanish-Speaking Americans in the 
U.S. A., edited by Mae Hurley Ashworth 
and illustrated by Gloria Seneres. 50 


This magazine-type booklet, suc- 
cessor to Now! and How, turns the 
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WAV DE READ ANY TIME 


spotlight on Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, 
descendants of Spanish settlers, and 
other Spanish-speaking peoples living 
in the United States. The articles and 
brief narratives by and about mem- 
bers of this group are illustrated with 
photographs and portray life among 
newcomers to large cities, residents in 
many smaller towns, and workers in 
rural areas. 

Who? is planned for individual 
reading and group use and is packed 
with timely personal material, illus- 
trating problems and opportunities for 
the Christian Church. 

A Guide for Youth Workers on 
“Spanish-Speaking Americans.” Writ- 
ten by Sarah Cunningham is available. 


For Pioneers 
Papi, by Eleanor Hull. $1.25 

The tale of Papi, a Puerto Rican 
boy, is set in crowded, tenement- 
packed streets where it is all too easy 
for a teen-ager to admire the “toughs” 
in his neighborhood. 

Papi was lonesome at home and 
irritated by the demands put on him 
at school. As a result, he turned to 
Angel and his tough gang. But others 
competed for Papi’s attention—Mr. 
Farrell, for one, who was minister at 
the store-front church. Besides, there 
were good friends and neighbors, too. 
Through different kinds of experi- 
ences in a story full of suspense, Papi 
is helped to work out his own answers 
to problems that bother many young 
veople of his age. 

A Guide for Pioneer Leaders on 
“Spanish-Speaking Americans” has 
Seen written by Louis B. Griffiths. 


For Juniors 

The Secret Suitcase, by Dorothy W. Andrews 
and Louise B. Scott. $1.25 
This is a story of a boy’s adven- 

ture in that part of our Southwest 

principally inhabited by Spanish-de- 


scended and Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans—people who constitute one of 
the oldest streams flowing into our 
American life. 

Among these Spanish-speaking 
Americans the boy, Rusty Thorne, 
comes to live and to make such 
friends as Ricardo Montoya and his 
family, and old Senor Madrid, and 
Perly, the faithful donkey. Through a 
series of adventures with these and 
other new friends, Rusty discovers a 
spiritual secret—a much better secret 
than the one he has locked away in 
his suitcase. 

In addition to its interesting plot, 
the story shows how the churches 
are helping Americans of Spanish 
lineage through clinics, mission 
schools, and varied educational work. 

Mary Odel has written the Guide 
for Juniors on “Spanish-speaking 
Americans.” 


For Primary Children 
New Friends for Nena, by Margaret Clemens 

McDowell. $1.25 

Nena Rivera, her brother Roberto, 
and her father and mother, all came 
to the mainland from their native 
Puerto Rico. Their difficulties, their 
temporary bewilderment, and their 
eventual happiness in a new commu- 
nity are related in a warm and sim- 
ple way that will appeal to Primary 
children, whether the story is read to 
them or whether they read it for 
themselves. 

Everyone in the community helped 
the Rivera family—the neighborhood 
church, the folk next door, and the 
boys and girls, too, once they came 
to understand that the newcomers 
were really not very different from 
themselves. 

A Primary Teacher’s Guide on 
“Spanish-Speaking Americans” has 
been written by Margaret Clemens 
McDowell. END 
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By RUFUS E. CLEMENT 


President, Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 


1 WAS A CANDIDATE in the 

May 13 primary election for a seat 
on the Board of Education of the 
City of Atlanta, Georgia, the first 
Negro to qualify and run for public 
office in Atlanta since 1871. Many 
have asked why I have elected to at- 
tempt to attain membership on this 
Board. There is no one impelling 
reason for my action. There were 
several, to me very important, reasons 
why a qualified Negro should seek 
public office in the South, and I am 
pleased to give you what I consider 
to be the most important of these. 
Atlanta is a city of approximately 
450,000 people. Nearly one-third of 
the population is Negro, and slightly 
more than one-third of the school 
children are members of this racial 
group. In keeping with the laws of 
the state of Georgia, the public 
schools of the city of Atlanta are 
racially segregated, Negro children at- 
tending one group of public schools 
and white children attending another. 
In this separation of the races in the 
public schools, the state of Georgia is 
joined by sixteen other states. (It is 
true, however, that in the fields of 
higher education in twelve of these 
southern states, in varying degrees, 
qualified Negro students have been 
admitted to graduate and professional 
schools in the public universities. To 
date there have been no Negroes 
admitted to the state universities or 
public institutions in Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, Florida and 


Georgia.) 


F ottrowine ANOTHER 
SOUTHERN PATTERN, wherever separate 
schools are established it has been 
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found that the schools for Negro 
children are not supported with pub- 
lic funds in the same manner as are 
the schools for white children. It is 
also true that the states which have 
separate schools for the two races fall 
far below the national average in their 
per capita expenditure for the public 
schools. Latest (1948) national statis- 
tics show that an average of $216 per 
child was spent in public schools in 
the 48 states—but, at the same time, 
the state of Georgia spent $127 for 
every white and only $59 for every 
Negro pupil. While it is true that 
many of the southern states spend a 
larger percentage of their tax monies 
for public schools than do many other 
states in the Union, it is also true 
that their best efforts to support pub- 
lic education fall short of the national 
average. 

For many years, Negroes in the 
city of Atlanta have realized that in 
spite of good will and commendable 
efforts, their children have not shared 
equally in the expenditure of public 
funds for schools. They have felt 
that one way to begin to correct the 
unequal treatment was to have a 
voice in the policy-making board 
which controls the public schools. 

Consequently, when the time for 
the election of all school board mem- 
bers—one from each of the eight 
wards in Atlanta and one member-at- 
large—came around, Negroes felt that 
they should attempt to elect one of 
their number to the school board. 
After careful and long discussion of 
the question in numerous small com- 
munity civic clubs, and finally in the 
large all-inclusive Atlanta Negro 
Voters’ League, it was decided that 
I should be asked to be the candidate 
of the Negro group in the forthcom- 
ing election. When the request of- 
ficially came to me, I did not hesitate 





to consent to run. And this brings me 
to my second reason. 


} HAVE LONG FELT, and 


Palicuahuatsaee 


many times publicly expressed the | 


idea, that democratic government 
should be representative government. 


I believe that wherever any large | 
group is a part of the population— § 


local, statewide or  national—that 
group should have adequate and ef- 
fective representation on all policy- 
making and legislative bodies. We at 
Atlanta University have taught that 
to our students. We have emphasized 
the fact that citizenship carries with 


it rights and responsibilities, and that | 


Negroes and all other Americans 
should participate actively in govern- 
ment and should, at the same time, 
not hesitate to accept all of the re- 
sponsibilities which citizenship in this 
nation brings with it. 

Because I believed this, I willingly 
and gladly consented to become the 
first Negro candidate in Atlanta in 
more than 80 years. Furthermore, ] 
agreed to run for office because the 
Negro group which approached me 
stated that it was their desire to put 
forward a candidate who, by educa- 
tion, experience, ability and character, 


would unquestionably measure up to § 


all of the qualifications for the office. 
I was humbly pleased to know that 


my colleagues and fellow citizens in | 


Atlanta feel this way about me. 


1 HAVE LIVED IN ATLANTA 
for the last sixteen years, during 
which time I have been president of 
Atlanta University. There has been 
adequate time during which my fel- 
low citizens, Negro and white, could 
see what type of person I am and 
could form some reasonably reliable 
estimate of my ability. In addition to 
living and working in Atlanta during 
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the last sixteen years, I have spent 
fifteen other years in education in 
the South—first as a teacher of Amer- 
ican history and later as dean at 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, North 
Carolina; and thereafter as professor 
of history and dean of the Municipal 
College of the University of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

I have been active in all the major 
interracial organizations in the South, 
and in many of the major educational 
organizations in the nation. As might 
be expected of the president of At- 
lanta University, I have also been 
connected with many national and 
international groups. My triends felt 
that all of these experiences would be 
of indisputable value if I were elected 
to the Board of Education of the 
City of Atlanta. 


Tere IS ONE FURTHER 
REASON Which was most compelling in 
my acceptance of the invitation to 
become a candidate. I am interested 
not only in education and the de- 
velopment of the best possible schools 
for all of the children, without dis- 
crimination as to race, sex or creed, 
but as a Southerner, an American, 
and a Christian, I am greatly inter- 
ested in the improvement of race 
relations in the South and in making 
progress toward the dav when there 
will be universal respect for the 
dignity and the divine status of the 
individual. 

Before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as this is being written, 
are five separate cases, each in a spe- 
cial way relating to the question of 
segregation of Negro children in pub- 
lic schools in the United States. On 
some decision-Monday in the near 
future the Court will hand down 
opinions which, no matter what they 
say, are bound to be far-reaching 
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both in their implications and in their 
directives. Some of us feel that these 
decisions will eventually stand along- 
side the Emancipation Proclamation 
and the Dred Scott Decision as sig- 
nificant points in American social 
history. 

No one at this time dares say what 
these decisions will be, but all thought- 
ful men in the South know that we 
who live in the South must be ready 
to face whatever we are called upon 
to do. For the next five or ten years, 
I believe, we must work carefully to- 
gether—men of good will, Negro and 
white—to see what are the next best 
steps in race relations in the light 
of the Supreme Court decisions. 


Areany CERTAIN SOUTH- 
ERN POLITICIANS have publicly stated 
that should the Supreme Court order 
the desegregation of the public 
schools, they (some southern politi- 
cians) would lead a movement to 
abolish the public schools or turn all 
education back into private hands. 
For many obvious reasons, I cannot 
subscribe to this method as the next 
best step for either the public schools 
or for race relations. On the other 
hand, I am not of the opinion that 
the entire segregated pattern can be 
replaced by a desegregated one over- 
night. Honest men and women of 
good will, courage, integrity and 
prayerful wisdom should be able to 
sit down together and decide what 








should be done and how best to go 
quietly about doing it. 

My friends have felt that I could 
be of real service to Atlanta, to the 
South, and perhaps to the nation, if 
given an opportunity to work with 
my white fellow citizens during the 
next four years as we face these social 
questions. I submitted to their judg- 
ment, and I became a candidate in a 
city-wide election in which, I would 
have to receive more white votes 
than Negro if I would be chosen for 
office. I have confidence in the funda- 
mental fairness of all men and in the 
integrity of the American citizen, and 
I believe that I will be elected. END 





SPECIAL BULLETIN 


“Dr. Rufus E. Clement, president 
of Atlanta University, won decisively 
in Wednesday’s city elections over 
J. H. Landers (white), who has served 
on the Board of Education since 1927. 
Dr. Clement received 22,259 votes in 
the citywide election while Mr. 
Landers received 13,936. He said that 
of his total vote less than half came 
from the Negro population. Dr. 
Clement declared, ‘It isn’t a personal 
victory. It’s a victory for the people. 
I’ve been feeling for some time that 
the people of the South are far ahead 
of what some people think they are.’ ” 


Quoted from The Atlanta Journal, home edi- 
tion, May 14, 1953. 
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Revival 








By JAMES M. CARR 


Secretary, Town and Country Church 
Department, Board of Church Extension 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Byvanceusm, THE HEART 
AND souL and the very lifeblood of 
the Church, cannot be confined to 
any season. Who would dare to sug- 
gest that the great underlying purpose 
of our whole Christian effort should 
be segregated into a certain week—or 
month—in the church calendar? Our 
untiring effort in evangelism must be 
as persistent as the forces of sin. And 
we know that the devil takes no 
holidays. 
Yet, while fully recognizing that 
evangelism cannot be shifted off into 
a compartment in our church year, 
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there are certain times when special 
efforts in evangelism seem to be more 
effective and fruitful. For many 
churches Easter is the season. In the 
past many churches used the pre- 
Easter season for evangelistic services. 
Communicants’ classes are held, pre- 
paring children and youth for church 
membership, and they are received 
into the church on the day of the 
celebration of our Lord’s resurrection. 
For other churches, fall is the best 
time. This seems to be true in a very 
large number of town churches. 


Bor FOR MANY OF OUR 
OPEN COUNTRY CHURCHES August is 
best. We still have many open country 
churches with membership made up 


largely of farm people, people who 
live on the land, people who till the 
soil, people who draw their liveli- 
hood from the soil, people who sup- 
port their church from the first fruits 
of the increase of their lands and 
their farm animals. For many of them 
August is best. 

We’ve been accustomed to a tradi- 
tional type of a summer revival—a 
guest preacher who delivers a good 
sermon every night, with the pastor 
and guest preacher visiting in the 
homes and having “dinner” and 
“supper” in a different home each 
day. Maybe we receive a few new 
members, and maybe not. But, at any 
rate, we have a good revival—and 
close that chapter of our church pro- 
gram for another year. 

Let’s make it more than a revival. 
Let’s make it a revival, plus. Let’s 
make it more than the preaching and 
visiting activities of our pastor and 
guest minister and the listening activi- 
ties of our people. Let’s enlist al/ our 
people. 


Dvrine OUR REVIVAL, let’s 
do some visiting ourselves. Let’s adapt 
the general plan for visitation evan- 
gelism so that we can use it effectively 
in our country churches. We can get 
ready for this by thorough prepara- 
tion of a list of people who might be 
prospects, and by a few meetings in 
which we study such things as mak- 
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ing a friendly visit, or inviting some- 
else to accept Christ, or encourag- 
ing that new family to transfer their 
church membership and become a 
part of the church which they 
have been attending for some time. 
Visitation Evangelism, which is a new 
term for the age-old conception of 
yersonal work, is proving to be most 
fruitful in reaching new people. We 
need to make a wider use of it in 


one 


real 


our country churches. 


Last year 75 per cent of the town 
and country churches of the Synod 
of North Carolina held a series of 
evangelistic services, whereas only 23 
per cent of them used Visitation 
Evangelism. The rapid growth of our 
Church in recent years is partly the 
result of increased effort in Visitation 
Evangelism. Let’s use more of it in 


our country churches. 


Duane OUR REVIVAL, let’s 
take a new look at our educational 
program. The Sunday school is the 
most important part of the evange- 
listic program of the church. The 
Sunday school teachers are the real 
evangelists of the church. This is true 
because a very large percentage of all 
those who come into the church on 
profession of faith are from the Sun- 
day school. This varies from church 
to church. In some churches it is as 


high as go per cent. 


We should take a look at our edu- 
cational program also, because true 
evangelism cannot be confined to a 
specific time nor to a definite experi- 
ence in one’s life. Back of the high 
moment of decision for Christ and 
acceptance of church membership are 
long months and years of patient 
preparation and earnest teaching on 
the part of our Sunday school 


teachers. 


So, during our revival, let’s have 
some meetings of our teachers and 
leaders to discuss such things as our 
Sunday school enrollment as com- 
pared with our church membership, 
our plan for helping our teachers 
Prepare to be better teachers, our 
youth program, and what we are pro- 
viding for our young people in study, 
Worship and recreation, our Vacation 
Bible School program, and how we 
can reach more children in this fruit- 
ful field of evangelism. Let’s con- 
sider what we can do to bring others 
into our Sunday school. There is no 
‘tonger truth than “as goes the Sun- 
day school so goes the church.” 
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TWO YOUNG PEOPLE, enlisted as evangelists in a Protestant Youth Mission, talk religion 


to a teen-age prospect in a soda shop in Wilmington, Del. Mission was planned by Rev. 
Alva |. Cox, Jr., director of youth evangelism for the National Council of Churches. 


RNS photo. 





So let’s give attention to our educa- 
tional program in ‘our revival this 
summer. 


Drie OUR REVIVAL, let’s 
do some self-examination about our 
stewardship of possessions. We can 
never measure up fully to our highest 
possibilities as Christians until we have 
let the Lord have a part in controlling 
our getting and using and giving of 
our means. We should face up 
squarely to such questions as the 
Every Member Canvass, the church 
budget, our per capita giving, our co- 
operation in the benevolent program 
of our church, and other phases of 
church finance. A study of how the 
Lord’s Acre Plan may increase not 
only our giving, but also our spirit- 
uality, would come into our con- 
sideration of stewardship. 

This kind of revival becomes more 
than a revival in the traditional sense. 
It becomes a time of revitalizing—a 
time of heart searching, as church 
leaders look at their own weaknesses 
as a church and as they look toward 
increased efficiency and new growth 
as individuals and in the Church as 
a whole. 


Tuts pian ts rsciunen in 
the Evangelistic and Enrichment 
Program for Town and Country 
Churches. A. large number of pastors 
have studied this program. A packet, 


including materials on Evangelism, 
Religious Education, and Steward- 
ship, is available for the asking. Write 
to the Town and Country Church 
Department and ask for a copy of 
the “Guide to the Evangelistic and 
Enrichment Program.” Study it, and 
then ask for a packet of materials. 

One small village church in Texas 
used this program. One tangible re- 
sult was an increase of 13’ per cent 
in membership in one week. There 
were many other valuable results. 
Concerning the effect of the program 
as a whole in the church, the pastor 
wrote: 

“The Evangelistic and Enrich- 

ment Program as a whole resulted 

in a renewed vigor in the life of 
the church. Past failures do not 
now seem so tremendous and one 

is encouraged to view the future 

believing that it can, rather than 

it can’t, be done. This program 

opened a whole new field of pos- 

sibilities yet to be explored and 
exploited. Much prayer was of- 
fered both before and during the 
course of the meeting, and the 

Holy Spirit empowered all who 

shared in the meeting and blessed 

us bountifully in our work for 
the Lord.” 

So, let’s make our August meeting 
more than a revival. We can—and if 
we will, we shall have a new con- 
ception of what real evangelism 
means. END 
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| = GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


HAS TAKEN NOTE of the traditional 
practice in many churches of having 
an evangelistic season or special em- 
phasis in evangelism in late summer 
or early fall. In many rural areas, this 
time of the year lends itself to better 
attendance upon church services be- 
cause people earning their livelihood 
at farming have more free time after 
crops have been cultivated and before 
harvesting has begun. The weather is 
more favorable, too, for travel to and 
from church activities. For years, the 
month of August has therefore been 
the month of special evangelistic ef- 
forts for many smaller churches in 
rural areas or in small towns across 
our country. 

It remained for the General As- 
sembly of 1952 to take note of the 
custom of these churches in the fields 
of evangelistic endeavor, and to ask 
that this month of August likewise be 
recognized and set apart as a sea- 
son of special evangelistic emphasis 
throughout the bounds of our church. 
Now there should be general en- 
couragement for urban and rural con- 
gregations alike to give some special 
attention, at least once a year, to in- 
creased activity in reaching those 
unreached for Christ and in attempt- 
ing to enlist them in Christian service. 


L MAY SEEM STRANGE to 
relate that no church, whether rural 
or urban, drifts toward an emphasis 
upon evangelism today but rather 
away from it. In routine church life 
and group activities, the tendency so 
frequently is “to put off” the emphasis 
upon reaching those still outside the 
church and to give major attention 
toward the activities of the family 
group already within the church. It 
has long been a proven fact that every 
church needs to be reminded often 
of its major task of sharing the Gos- 
pel message and trying to reach others 
with it. In rural churches the tradi- 
tional “meeting” is an annual event 
that ought to be given more attention 
as a potentially effective instrument 
in God’s hands. A special season of 
“revival” can be used and is being 
used by the Spirit of God to get 
things in proper perspective. God 
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August Potentials 


In Evangelism 


By WILLIAM H. McCORKLE 


Secretary, Division of Evangelism 
Board of Church Extension 
Atlanta, Georgia 


honors those who put first things 
first. 

Let us observe a few experiences 
of “revivals” or “meetings” so that 
when our own church enters such a 
program, perhaps this summer or fall, 
we may succeed for and with God 
where otherwise we might fail. Cer- 
tainly we will fail without His 
guidance. 


Preparation IS NECES- 
sary. A major feature of necessary 
preparation for a successful evange- 
listic program is a cultivation of a 
spirit of dependence upon God and 
a seeking from God, in prayer, His 
guidance and blessings. A few scat- 
tered cottage prayer meetings are held 
the week before the visiting minister 
arrives for the special services and 
this is often considered satisfactory 
preparation. Whereas power in prayer 
is not dependent upon the many (“for 
where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them”) it is desirable and 
more conducive to a general outpour- 
ing of His Spirit, upon the whole 
church, when “together in one place” 
they all wait for that Spirit. The more 
wholehearted and general participa- 
tion in claiming God’s promises in 
prayer, the more we are likely to help 


God answer those prayers for our- 
selves and for others. 


Persona COMMITMENT 
AND PARTICIPATION ARE ESSENTIAL. Many 
churches still have the idea that the 
visiting minister or revivalist has the 
major responsibility for the success of 
any series of services. “If we can just 
get Brother or Dr. —— we'll have a 
good meeting.” Something like this 
has been thoughtlessly repeated with 
little concern for the personal prepa- 
ration through earnest prayer, the 
careful search for prospects, the 
sacrificial time and effort that should 
be expended in visiting and searching 
out those who might be contacted 
and invited to consider Christ. The 
stirring of a congregation with a week 
of preaching services may be good, 
but it isn’t good enough! The con- 
gregation should be stirred for a 
purpose and that purpose—if we are 
children of God, in a true sense—is 
that we may reach others with the 
same love of God which we, in high 
moments of spiritual refreshment, 
feel so vitally necessary for our own 
lives. We may consider ourselves re- 
quickened to appreciate spiritual 
values, but genuine appreciation takes 
the form in the spiritual realm of a 
vital concern to share what is known 
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DENVER, COLORADO (RNS)—Ten thousand persons filled the Red Rocks Park 


amphitheater here for an evangelistic rally, sponsored by American Baptist Con- 
vention. Rev. Charles Templeton, National Council of Churches’ evangelist, was 


the speaker. 
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to be necessary for men everywhere. 


W: MUST REACH BEYOND 
OUR OWN CHURCH FAMILY. When we 
have special preaching services let us 
be quite sure that we do not simply 
anticipate a rich sermon-tasting ex- 
perience, in which people of one 
church invite people of other churches 
to share in their “meeting.” Let people 
and pastors alike believe that they 
may expect more of a blessing from 
God, as they work together under 
the direction of His Spirit, to use this 
special opportunity to try to search 
out and find those who have not given 
Him any chance with their lives. By 
Visitation and personal invitation 
many may be led to commit them- 
selves to the Saviour and Lord. 
Coupled with personal participation 
and personal effort, the pulpit minis- 
try will take on added value, both to 
a local congregation and to others 
being sought. This ministry, no matter 
the size of the church, may be pre- 
ceded or accompanied by consecrated 
efforts, with the members of the 
church themselves going in an earnest, 
personal quest for souls. 
Dawson Bryan cites a church of 
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87 members, which through a visiting 
program for four nights, with only 
two teams visiting, brought 28 addi- 
tional people to join forces with the 
Christ. A minister and a congregation 
of 33 members in a West Virginia 
community of our own denomination, 
through a visiting and preaching ef- 
fort increased the membership of 
their church in three nights to 51. 


Ix STILL ANOTHER WEST 
VIRGINIA rural field, the first three or 
four nights of a two-weeks’ visitation 
and preaching program were given to 
personal visitation and both adults 
and young people went out seeking 
to extend invitations. A youthful Sun- 
day school teacher took a teen-age 
boy with him and the two called 
upon other young people, some of 
whom were in their class but had not 
made professions of faith. A young 
deacon took another teen-ager with 
him as a visiting partner. Men, 
women, and young people prayed 
and visited in the name of the Master, 
and the pastor wrote afterward of 
these results: “By the close of the 
meeting fifteen new members had 
been received, three men, three 

































































women, and nine young people, all 
but two by profession of faith.” 

Much publicity is being given the 
“Methodist plan” of procedure in 
preaching and _ visitation missions, 
wherein alternate teams visit while 
the preaching is going on. Only two 
or three teams may be out on a given 
night but they are seeking definite 
commitments to Christ as per the 
regular visitation procedure (see “In- 
structions to Visitors” or “Visitation 
Manual”) but should they not be suc- 
cessful in any particular home, they 
may leave a decision card for further 
consideration and then say as they 
prepare to leave, something like this: 
“By the way, we are having special 
services at our church this week. We 
believe you will like them. May we 
come by for you tomorrow evening 
in time for the services?” or “Will 
you join us tomorrow evening at the 
church for the evening services?” 


Lx A RURAL FIELD IN VIR- 

GINIA, within the bounds of our own 
denomination, the pastor had a suc- 
cessful preparation period and a sub- 
sequent harvest of decisions. He 
adopted the method of writing to his 
faithful members and asking that they, 
during a period of two or three 
months before their evangelistic 
“meeting,” sponsor a designated per- 
son or persons whom the pastor con- 
fidentially named, in this letter. This 
person or persons were to be spon- 
sored toward a closer affiliation with 
Christ or a commitment to Him, 
through prayer and by being brought 
to church, if possible; by being culti- 
vated in any friendly fashion and 
finally by being invited to make this 
personal commitment. The person 
written to was to follow some of 
these ways of enlisting interest, and 
as many of them as possible or neces- 
sary, within a three-month prepara- 
tion period. 
Whatever your church may do in 
the field of evangelism, let it do some- 
thing! Do not feel that you are out 
of the program of the Assembly, or 
apart from the program suggested by 
the Assembly, if you cannot have 
your special emphasis in March or 
April. Have an outreach program in 
August or during the fall, but by all 
means prepare for it thoroughly, and 
offer every available person and every 
heartfelt interest as instruments in 
God’s hands to help others find and 
follow Him. END 
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MEDITATION 


Psalms We Sing from Our Hymnal 


I. IS AN OFT REPEATED SAY- 
ING of preachers and choir directors 
that there is no perfect hymnbook. 
That is to say that in every such book 
there are hymns that are not con- 
genially married to their tunes, or 
that are too difficult for an ordinary 
congregation, or that are mere bits 
of pious advice appropriated by a 
versifier. And so on. There is one 
exception, however, to that sweeping 
criticism. We have a volume of 
hymns from the pens of inspired 
poets—hymns that cover the entire 
gamut of human emotion, spiritual 
hunger, joy, aspiration. What? The 
Book of Psalms. The space alloted 
to this article forbids an excursion 
into the unique features of the Book; 
but we shall pause a moment to 
introduce ourselves anew to Psalm 
Eighty-seven. A few comments are 
offered herewith as a directive in our 
meditation. 

No person living today knows who 
wrote this heavenly lyric, or what the 
occasion that inspired its composition. 
Some learned interpreters of the Bible 
have ascribed its origin to theededica- 
tion of the temple, others to the 
coronation of some prince in Israel, 
and yet others to the delivery of 
Jerusalem from the Assyrian invaders. 
Nobody knows, and yet all devout 
scholars are agreed that this rare and 
beautiful song deservedly occupies an 
eminent place in our sacred literature. 

The theme of this ancient hymn is 
enunciated in the second verse: “The 
Lord loveth the gates of Zion more 
than all the dwellings of Jacob.” 
Therein we have a vivid picture of 
the resplendent glory of the Church 
of the living God, the illustrious ob- 


ject of Jehovah’s compassionate care. 
From that center radiate all the hopes 
and aspirations and joys that are of 
enduring worth. By the grace of God, 
John Newton, ex-reprobate and in- 
fidel as he called himself, wrote a 
hymn in the year 1779 that for seven 
generations has stirred a zeal for 
worship such as few mere human 
productions have ever done. It is little 
more than a paraphrase of the Eighty- 
seventh Psalm, which is easily recog- 
nized in the first verse: 


“Glorious things of thee are spoken, 
Zion, city of our God, 

He whose word cannot be broken 
Formed thee for His own abode: 
On the Rock of Ages founded, 
What can shake thy sure repose? 
With salvation’s walls surrounded, 
Thou mayest smile at all thy foes.” 


“His foundation is in the holy 
mountains.” Joseph Addison Alex- 
ander, distinguished linguist and 
preacher, explains this as equivalent 
to, “That which He has founded, 
meaning His sanctuary and His the- 
ocratic kingdom.” As worshipers in 
His sanctuary, as citizens in His King- 
dom, we are assured that an indestruc- 
tible basis of hope of eternal life is 
ours. The plan in operation whereby 
this hope is bestowed upon mortals is 
suggested in a sentence in a kindred 
psalm, “Thy righteousness is like the 
great mountains.” No believer need 
tremble with fear of what the future 
may bring forth, for again we read: 
“They that trust in the Lord shall be 
as mount Zion, which cannot be re- 
moved, but abideth forever.” Again: 
“As the mountains are round about 
Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about 


His people from henceforth even 
for ever.” 

“And of Zion it shall be said, This 
and that man was born in her.” Here 
is an amazing forecast of the Chris- 
tian Era, written probably a thousand 
years before the command fell from § By J 
the lips of the risen Lord, “Go ye § 
into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” Here is a 
prophecy of the inclusiveness of the 
Kingdom of God, the outreach of the cently 
message of redemption:—Rahab ee 
(Egypt), Babylon, Philistia, Tyre, * © ' 


yes em 


Ethiopia—Europe, the Western Hem- @ %”! f 

isphere, the Far East, India, Pakistan, 7 they W: 

Liberia; and still the wonder grows. | — 
them: 


By the agency of the Church the in- | 
vitation holds good; “And the Spirit | All o 


and the bride say, Come. And let him how sn 
that heareth say, Come. And let him their ca 
that is athirst come. And whosoever @ % Well 


will, let him take of the water of @ OW a 
life freely.” decision 
“As well the singers as the players} decision, 
on instruments shall be there: all my} probabl} 
springs are in thee.” We will notice happy 1 
the grand consummation—dramatic, them, b 
climactic, the Hallelujah Chorus, to their oy 
the accompaniment of celestial music! @ Suman 
Dear old William $. Plumer con- ‘e best 
cluded a comment on this psalm with} dren, Se 










these words: “Surely such views aij . But w 
this psalm presents ought to expel they found 
despondency and enliven the hopes off % the |; 
God’s people. Seeing what greaty for 
things God has done and what great ¢ can 
things He has engaged to do for Hisgg ‘curity 

soul’s try 


church, embracing all who love Him} 
it is unbelief to cry out, ‘We are to know 
ruined; our enemies will swallovg Im firs 
us up.’ ” : 
WituiaM Crowe, SR. 


Talladega, Alabama TERIAL-M. 
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AN SURVEY 


lead our Children to Christian service? 


By JULIA MEIGS AHEARN 


Warwick, Virginia 


Ar A CIRCLE MEETING re- 
cently where all of the members were 
young mothers, a discussion came up 
as to what Christian parents really 
want for their children. What do 
they want them to be? What is the 
ultimate goal they have in mind for 
them? 

All of us who have sons, no matter 
how small, already have plans for 
their careers, even though we know 
so well that they have minds of their 
own, and that when the time for 
decision comes, they will make the 
decision. Those who have daughters 
probably are more interested in 
happy marriages than in careers for 
them, but the daughters will make 
their own decisions too. It is only 
human nature for parents to want 
the best things in life for their chil- 
dren. Security is one of them. 

_ But what is security? Real security 
is found only in the love of God, and 
in the last analysis that is what we 
Want for our children and ourselves. 
We can give our children the eternal 
security of faith in God’s love, the 
‘oul’s true armor, by teaching them 
to know and love Him and to put 
im first in their lives. 


Siu WE ARE SO MA- 
TERIAL-MINDED that even our subcon- 
‘lous thoughts are conditioned to 
desire the tangible benefits of life. 
Usually when we say we want se- 
curity for our children, we mean 
financial security. This is a very frail 
Vessel to contain our hopes and aspira- 
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tions. We might invest all our money 
in stocks and bonds to insure security 
for our offspring, but stocks and 
bonds lose their value. We can expend 
our lives’ efforts in building up a busi- 
ness to leave to them, but businesses 
fail. There is no foolproof scheme 
that we can devise to insure our own 
or our children’s prosperity. 

The Bible says, “But seek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and his righte- 
ousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you. Take therefore no 
thought for the morrow; for the 
morrow shall take thought for the 
things of itself.” Of course, we are 
familiar with these words—but do we 
heed them? 





Mrs. Ahearn and two children. 






















Sometimes instead of seeking first 
the Kingdom of God, we seek it 
second. \s it really wrong, we argue, 
to want our children to have the best 
things in life? But let us not be con- 
fused as to what the best things are. 
Surely there is no better legacy we 
can give our children than the knowl- 
edge that God loves them, and a 
desire to love and serve Him. A child 
with these “securities” is rich beyond 
our wildest dreams. 


Preruaps WE HESITATE to 
“give our children to God” as 
Hannah gave Samuel, because we feel 
that theirs would be lives of hardship 
and self-sacrifice. But has there ever 
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been a minister or a missionary who 
regretted answering God’s call? On 
the contrary, most of them are cheer- 
ful Christians, glorying in their work 
and happy in their private lives. 

So our motives in wanting only 
second best for our children may be 
rooted to some extent in selfishness. 
We want to keep them near us; we 
want to give them all the material 
things we can afford, and to enjoy 
their pleasure in them and their grati- 
tude to us. In other words, we want 
to keep them tied to our apron strings 
as long as we possibly can. We don’t 
want them to leave us behind in order 
to take up Christ’s cross and follow 
Him. 

Mrs. Lachlan Vass, one of our mis- 
sionaries to the Belgian Congo, writes: 

“The memory which keeps coming 
back most constantly is the face of 
the mother who said, ‘Yes, my 
daughter is most interested in your 
work. She would love to be a mis- 
sionary, but I will never let her go.’ 
To that mother I would say, “There 
is no such thing as sacrifice. There is 
no such thing as parting which truly 
parts, if those who part are one in 
Him. The riches of Christ which are 
poured out without measure into the 
life which is willing to give up, even 
in the least measure, the things which 
it considers dear, completely eradicate 
anything which others call sacrifice 
and make them nothing but joy and 
blessing.’ ” 


Mas. Vass AND HER HUS- 
BAND ARE MISSIONARIES who have al- 
ready served over seven years in 
Africa, and are rearing their young 
family there. It will be years before 
Mrs. Vass will be back in the States 
to see her parents and friends again, 
but because she loves the Lord and 
glories in serving Him, she can look 
forward happily to carrying the Good 
News about Jesus to His children in 
Africa. She knows from experience 
that there is no greater happiness, no 
deeper joy than that which comes 
from answering God’s call to serve 
Him. 

With such examples of radiant 
Christian service, it is strange that 
more Protestant families do not lead 
their children to full-time work as 
ministers or missionaries, or into some 
of the many other opportunities now 
available. In the Jewish faith, the 
family of a man who becomes a rabbi 
is considered blessed, and the Jewish 





Garabed Baronian, shown at his son’s home 
in San Diego, Calif., taught Christianity in 
the face of death in his native Turkey for 40 
years. He came to the U.S. in 1939. RNS 
photo. 





mother feels that she has indeed 
reared her son successfully and that 
her efforts on his behalf have been 
rewarded generously. In the Catholic 
faith, the families of priests and nuns 
are similarly honored and enjoy a 
special prestige. 


Bor PROTESTANT MOTH- 
ERS AND FATHERS seem to be ambitious 
for their children in different ways. 
Most of us have careers already 
planned for our sons before they start 
to school. Many of us want our sons 
to be professional men—doctors, law- 
yers, engineers—and we talk to them 
about those fields, planting ideas in 
their minds long before they realize 
that we are doing so, waging a subtle 
campaign throughout their formative 
years, 

We may say defensively, “It’s not 
that I don’t want my boy to be a 
minister; it’s just that 1 want him to 
have all the good things in life. And 
ministers never make much money, 
even the most successful of them, and 
some of them make very little. 1 want 
him to be a doctor or a lawyer. Jesus 
was a healer Himself—medicine is 
a Christian calling.” Our defensive- 
ness may be just a screen to hide our 
feelings of guilt, because we aren’t 
honest enough to admit that we’re 
wrong. We can’t honestly claim to be 
Christians if we don’t feel that serving 


God is the most important job any 
man or woman can have. , 


Anoor FIVE YEARS AGO 
two young men announced to their 
parents their plans to prepare them- 
selves for the mission field. One was 
a successful dentist with a rapidly | 
growing practice and the other af 
brilliant doctor obviously headed for § 
a lucrative career in medicine. Though 
both families were sincere Christian 
people, they were shocked and grieved | 
about their sons’ plans. They had fore- 
seen financial success and social pres- 
tige for these young men, and they 
had looked forward to their own later 
years being brightened by the pres-| 
ence of their sons and their grand-| 
children. Now their sons were telling | 
them that they planned to “throw! 
away” their careers at home in order? 
to take up Christ’s cross in a foreign 
land. 

These two men went right aheadj 
with their plans, and before they left 
home their families were reconciled 
to their going. In the past few years 
they have come to realize that, as 
Mrs. Vass wrote, “There is no such® 
thing as parting, if those who part) 
are one in Him.” 

Surely Christian parents are failing 
in their responsibilities when so few 
young people are preparing them- 
selves to make Christ’s work their 
careers. We are putting too much 
emphasis on financial success and not 
enough stress on the only lasting 
security—God’s love for us and our 
duty to love and serve Him. 

Before we can teach our children 
to put God first in their lives, we 
must examine our own lives to be 
sure that we have no other gods be- 
fore Him. When we are certain that 
our own sense of value is in order 
with first things first, then we will 
be ready to train up our children inj 


the way they should go. * 
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e Tue CnreistiaN cHURCH must aq 
ways be a channel of the grace 0 
God; otherwise the Church will onl ‘ 
be a giver of good advice when whit 
everybody needs is good news.—Rev 
Donald O. Soper 

x 
e Ir Is ALWAYS VERY EASY TO MAKE 
war. It is always very difficult « 
make peace.—Nasrollah Entezam, & 
president of the United Nations 
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n order™# call to become Secretary of the As- 

foreign |] sembly’s Committee on Negro Work, 
7 it was with much thought for God’s 

t ahead guidance, | remember that we arrived 

hey left at one definite conviction. We decided 

conciled to announce no policy in reference to 

Ww years@ our relations to the Negro people. 

that, a8] We would ask God to help us be 

no such] (Christian in every relationship with 

ho pare these new friends and colleagues in 


service. 


e failing I don’t know anything that has 


| so few helped us more than this one thing. 
g them-@ Rather than make an issue of certain 
rk their things, we just did them. It saved 
o much@ much confusion in thought and in 
and not@ = action. 

7 lasting’ I was helped in this decision by 
and our something that Dr. Wallace Alston 
_ _ @ said to me years ago when he was 
children Director of Youth Work with the 
lives, We Executive Committee of Religious 
es to be Education (now the Board of Chris- 
gods be-@ tian Education). We had been talk- 
rtain tha ing of interracial problems. He said 
in order something like this, “I believe we 
we will make a mistake in trying to think 
uildren NJ this thing through to the very end. 


-_ We should do the thing we see for 


today in the spirit of Christ. To- 
'j =Morrow and other tomorrows will be 





—s : cared for as they come.” That state- 

grace of ment sounded logical then. I did not 

will onl ‘tow that the time would come 

yhen whit When it would help me form a 
ws—Revagy “tVice policy. 

We realized that out of necessity 

and desire, we would have a closer 
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Negro Work Today— 
The Church on the March 


By ALEX R. BATCHELOR 


relationship with our Negro people 
than the Church as a whole might 
be ready to accept. In those early 
days of our work, in talking to 
women’s groups, Mrs. Batchelor used 
to say, “You have called us to this 
work and you must trust us to do the 
right thing as we see it.” The Church 
has been gracious toward us in this 
respect and we have been led of God 
into a fellowship with our people 
that has been a great blessing to us. 

In several informal discussion groups 
I have been asked if we had sensed 
that we were being ostracized because 
we were in Negro Work. My answer 
was “No.” 

There were times in the past when 
those in Negro Work paid dearly. 
“Dr. S. L. Morris, in The Romance 
of Home Missions, reminds us that 
these men who set out to serve the 
Negro, met in some cases persecution 
amounting to ostracism. Dr. Stillman 
began teaching a class of Negroes in 
preparation for the ministry, without 
funds and with little sympathy from 
his brethren. 

“Rev. James G. Snedecor, a man of 
noble blood, of wealth, of scholarly 
parts, felt keenly the loneliness of 
his position, the lack of sympathy and 
support of the Church. Rev. O. B. 
Wilson was subjected to many humil- 
iating experiences. Rev. S. F. Tenney 
and his family suffered reproach and 
public obloquy for their efforts on 
behalf of the colored people.”? 


1 Presbyterian Missions in the Southern 
United States, by E. T. Thompson. 
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One of the most zealous workers 
in the evangelization of the Negro 
was Charles Colcock Jones. He 
resigned his pastorate at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Savannah in 
1832 to give his full time to Negro 
Work. He gave as his rule the follow- 
ing procedure: “To notice no slights, 
nor unkindness shown to me per- 
sonally; to dispute with no man about 
the work, but to depend upon the 
power of truth and upon the Spirit 
and blessing of God.” Again he said 
that he could not be “astonished at 
the ignorance, superstition and hard- 
ness of the people; nor be depressed 
. .. by want of sympathy or assistance 
on the part of Christian brethren in 
the ministry.” 

He was, of course, a real pioneer 
in this work. It was said of him that 
he died a martyr to his missionary 
zeal to the Negroes. This lack of 
appreciation for the service of these 
pioneers in Negro Work evidently 
did not extend to ecclesiastical circles. 
Four were honored by being elected 
Moderators of the General Assembly 
and five or six served as professors 
in our seminaries. 

The difficulties which these pioneers 
endured opened a pathway that has 
been comparatively easy for us who 
have followed. To quote freely a verse 
from God’s Word (John 4:38): We 
have reaped that whereon we be- 
stowed no labor; other men labored 
and we are entered into their labor. 
If there has been any lack of sympa- 
thetic co-operation from our friends 
or from the Church, we have not seen 
it. This has been our experience and 



















it is our sincere observation of Dr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Burney Hay and 
their family as they moved into the 
president’s home on the Stillman Col- 
lege campus. | feel that I can speak 
for them as I speak for ourselves and 
say that going into Negro Work has 
not lessened our circle of friends but 
has enlarged it to include some of the 
finest people in our Southland. This 
is further evidence that Negro Work 
in our Church today is not merely 
the result of a few leaders urging us 
to move forward. It is the Church on 
the march. 

I was speaking to a presbytery in 
the lower part of Mississippi. A young 
minister told me of a woman in his 
church who was interested in two 
Negro boys. She said they might 
become Presbyterian ministers. I said, 
“What do they know about the 
Presbyterian Church? We have no 
Negro church in that area.” He made 
this significant reply: “She is the 
Presbyterian Church to them.” Both 
of those boys went to Stillman and 
one became president of the Young 
People of Snedecor Memorial Synod. 
That is Negro Work in our Church. 

The Young People’s Council of 
Memphis Presbytery studied the re- 
port of our survey of the city and 
felt that something should be done. 
They themselves raised a thousand 
dollars which was used as the initial 
payment for the property on which is 
our new Negro Presbyterian Church. 
That is Negro Work. 

Negro Work is the two women in 
Miami who kept writing letters in- 
sisting that we study the need there. 
It is the fine group of laymen who 
raised the money to finance the sur- 
vey which has opened our eyes to 
one of the greatest opportunities in 
the South. 

Negro Work is Miss Elinor Currie 
in Richmond and the Negro Work 
Committee of East Hanover Presby- 
tery who, under the leadership of Dr. 
P. H. Carmichael, worked for years 
laying the foundation for a new work 
in that city. Last year, a Negro min- 
ister was called to the work and 
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Rev. Alex R. Batchelor, D.D., 
Secretary, Division of Negro 
Work, Board of Church 
Extension. 


within a year two new churches were 
organized. 

These are samples of what is 
happening all over our Church. Negro 
Work is different today. Negro Work 
is difficult because we are still pioneer- 
ing. Dr. Walter L. Lingle has spoken 
of it as our most difficult task. But 
Negro Work is not unpopular. It is 
now a Division of the Board of 
Church Extension. Negro Work is 
our whole Church awakened by God’s 
Spirit to face a great need for evan- 
gelistic effort. The Division of Negro 
Work is the servant of the Church 
in this effort. 

There are interracial problems 
which must be faced frankly and 
honestly by our Church. Our Church 
has established a Division of Christian 
Relations which is responsible for 


‘Negro work is our whole Church awakened 
by God’s Spirit to face a great need for evange- 
listic effort.’’—BATCHELOR. 
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suggesting answers to these problems. 
This does not mean that the Division 
of Negro Work is not vitally inter- 
ested; it stands ready to assist by 
fitting into any plans for solutions 
approved by the Assembly. 

It would be unfortunate and embar- 
rassing in a Christian fellowship if a 
minority group had to demand its 
rights. Under ordinary conditions it 
should not be done. Granted that 
there may be times when it is neces- 
sary if Christian progress is to make 


an advance, the usual procedure in a | 


Christian fellowship is for the ma- 
jority group to take the initiative. If 


it fails to do so, it opens to question f 


the extent to which it has appro- 
priated the Spirit of Christ. 


In creating the Division of Christian © 


Relations, our Church has left us 
wholesomely free from the responsi- 


bility of demanding rights for our- § 


selves, and hence free to undertake 
great forward steps, which we trust 
will demonstrate to the Church that 
we are worthy of its confidence, sup- 
port, and co-operation. Our work is 
one of Evangelism, Church Building, 
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Program and Equipment, and Chris- 
tian Education for the Negroes. 

| knew when I accepted this work 
that I had as fine a committee as any 
secretary in our Church. The various 
phases of our Church’s work are di- 
rected between meetings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly by groups appointed 
by the Assembly, which form policies 
and direct the program. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the secretary of a 
committee to execute (not put to 
death) or carry out the directive of 
his committee. (Since the reorganiza- 
tion of our Church these Committees 
are called Boards. ) 

By direction of the Assembly, the 
Committee on Negro Work and the 
Board of Directors of Stillman were 
to be interracial. The three Negroes 
on the Committee on Negro Work 
were Mr. W. L. Dansby, elder from 
Alabama, Rev. H. L. Gladney, then 
in Mississippi, and Rev. W. J. Gipson, 
then in Louisiana. Although no longer 
on our Board these three men con- 
tinue to give me the help of their 
friendship and counsel. As a rule, 
when a white man asks a Negro for 
his opinion, with a keen intuition 
peculiar to his race, the Negro real- 
wes what answer the white man 
wants and gives it as his answer. Often 
it is very much to his advantage to 
do this. Through the fellowship of 
interracial groups, our Negro leaders 
learn that they can express their 
honest opinions. I noticed this in these 
three men on the Committee on 
Negro Work, not at first in our 
meetings but in our conversations 
about the work and on the floor of 
their church courts. One of these men 
on two different occasions vigorously 
opposed my suggestions on the floor 
of Snedecor Memorial Synod. This 
he did honestly and sincerely in the 
finest spirit. In one case he wrote me 
afterward that he had been mistaken 
and wanted to co-operate in the pro- 
gram suggested. In the other case, he 
co-operates because it was passed by 
his synod, but I do not believe he has 
changed his mind. This type of sincere 
give and take, so essential to our 
work, is one of the fruits of inter- 
racial planning groups. I learned the 
value of this procedure when I was 
with the Assembly’s Religious Edu- 
cation Committee, where for years Dr. 
Edward D. Grant included Negroes 
in his planning groups. 

It seems to me that Dr. J. McDowell 
Richards, Chairman of the Committee 
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@ Right, Dr. Charles A. Stillman, first presi- 
dent of Stillman College, served from 1876 
to his death in 1896 @ Above, Winsborough 
Hall, one of Stillman’s modern buildings. 


on Negro Work, had every reason in 
those early days to consider his loca- 
tion in the Atlanta area as a misfor- 
tune. All my problems, small and 
large, were carried to his office at 
Columbia Seminary. To him and the 
other members of that committee, we 
owe a debt of gratitude for guiding 
Negro Work into its present channel. 

When I came to the work, I was 
assured from the first of the co- 
operation and help of the Assembly’s 
Home Mission Committee. Negro 
Work had been a part of its program 
until this separate committee was 
established. Dr. Homer McMillan was 
most helpful in those early days of 
our committee’s work, as was Dr. 
Claude H. Pritchard. Dr. B. K. 
Tenney, Treasurer of the Home Mis- 
sion Committee, was a great help in 
the transfer of trust funds and in 
getting started as our committee’s 
treasurer. 

The Committee on Negro Work 
voted to ask all members of the Still- 
man Board to continue, and felt that 
it would be a fine gesture if I were 
to visit each member personally to 





urge them to do so. Dr. Homer Mc- 
Millan offered to go with me on that 
trip, but I felt that it would be too 
much to ask him to go along. If I 
had it to do over, I would accept his 
offer. It would have saved some em- 
barrassing explanations. Just as I 
started the trip, a phone strike made 
it impossible to make appointments 
and added to its uncertainty. Most 
of the board members were most 
gracious and many are still valuable 
members. Several had good reasons 
for asking to be excused from further 
service, but continued to give their 
help whenever I needed it. There 
were two women on the _ board. 
When one of these women could not 
serve, I contacted my executive com- 
mittee and suggested that this first 
interracial board of Stillman be com- 
posed solely of male members. The 
other woman member was most un- 
derstanding in this decision. It was my 
conviction that the selection of the 
full quota of board members should 
be postponed until we secured a new 
president. 

Before I could accept the call to 
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Dr. J. McDowell Richards 


direct this work for our Assembly, I 
had to be persuaded that it should 
not be offered to a Negro. My next 
question was, “If I accept, may we 
have a Negro president for Stillman?” 
Dr. Richards’ answer was that we 
could if that was what we should do. 
After careful consideration the Com- 
mittee on Negro Work unanimously 
decided that the president of Stillman 
should also be white. He should be a 
man who would have free and imme- 
diate access to all pulpits and church 
courts. I wondered if we could get 
a man of the caliber we needed. It 
was most gratifying to see that every 
man we approached gave it honest 
consideration. 

After several had been led to close 
the door upon our further approach, 
I wondered again if we should not 
consider a Negro president. This time 
I talked personally to our Negro 
members of the committee. Two 
were Stillman graduates and the other 
an elder of the campus church. They 
still felt that we should seek further 
for a white president. About this time, 
I was asked to speak to the Men’s 
Bible Class of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Tuscaloosa, Alabama; 
where Stillman is located. When I 
finished my talk, I was asked about a 
president for Stillman. I told them 
that we were determined that Still- 
man College should have only the 
best and we would not be satisfied 
until we had the right man. By faith, 
I told them that we hoped to find 
him soon. 

Before a week had passed, we were 
ready to anmounce the name of the 
new president of Stillman College. It 
had been a difficult week. Income was 
low and it would soon be time to 
mail checks to ministers and workers. 
I remember saying to myself that the 
Lord must have some great blessing 
for me. It was like the darkness be- 
fore a brilliant dawn. The phone rang, 
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“Auburn calling.” My good friend, 
Dr. Samuel Burney Hay, pastor of 
our church at Auburn, Alabama, told 
me that the Lord had led him to ac- 
cept our call to the presidency of 
Stillman College. It was a great day 
for Stillman College and for Negro 
Work. He is God’s man for the task. 

It takes our Church at least one 
year to support any new cause in its 
benevolent budget. We learned this 
fact from bitter experience during 
our first year. This was the reason 
for continuing Stillman College on 
our budget for one year, after the 
establishment of its board, responsible 
to the General Assembly. For the 
Committee an Negro Work there 
was no such period of grace. 

The Ad Interim Committee on 
Negro Work, in its report to the 1946 
General Assembly, had recommended 
that an annual income of not less than 
$100,000 be provided. We were placed 
in the budget for that amount. We 
learned that our percentage could not 
be expected to yield over $15,000. At 
the end of the first six months, we had 
received $15,033.08. I became acting 
president and treasurer of Stillman 
College, so its budget, like our own 
could be cut to a minimum. The 
Stewardship Committee, as an emer- 
gency measure, granted us permission 
to ask the churches for a special offer- 
ing on Race Relations Sunday. The 
churches responded well. Although 
our income for the year was less than 





Dr. Samuel B. Hay 


our expenditures, the gift from the 
Home Mission Committee at the be- 
ginning of the year enabled us to 
close the year with a small balance. 
It was our first and most difficult 
year. 

I told someone that I ran Stillman 
College by remote control. Mrs. 
Batchelor suggested that it was by 
shuttle control. We had a room in the 















president’s home kept ready for us at 
all times. Often we would leave At. 
lanta after a day in the office and 
drive to Tuscaloosa to be there for 
the beginning of school the next 
morning. 

Because of our limited income, we 
faced the possibility of retrenchment, 
not advance, in Negro Work. Ad- 
vance anywhere along the line was 
out of the question. Attractive offers 





of new work had to be rejected. Re- “Ji 
quests for new churches were filed a 
for future consideration. We could answ 
not support more churches; we must some 


support fewer. We could not do more . “D 


for Stillman; we must do less. spons 

In spite of all this there was no |§ wea 
evidence of discouragement in the “W 
meetings of our committee or in for h 
the meetings of our Negro ministers the b 
and leaders. There was a spirit of also « 


optimism abroad. It was a work of @ give 
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A Family and a VCS 


“Tim.” 

ven Sue?” As the young husband 
answered, he could sense that she had 
something of importance on her mind. 

“Do you ever think about our re- 
sponsibility as parents and wonder if 
we are doing our best for Bobbie?” 

“Well, I think we do pretty good 
for him. We give him a nice home, 
the best of food, good clothes, and 
also carry insurance so that we can 
give him an education. In fact, I’m 
staying in the Air Force so I can give 
you and Bobby security.” 

“But I wonder if that’s enough.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, sometimes when I get to 
thinking about it, it seems that we 
have so little time to spend with him! 
Of course, we take care of his physi- 
cal needs, but I wonder about his 
mental and spiritual needs.” 

“You’re sounding like a social 
worker, or a chaplain.” 

“Maybe, but I wonder if we are 
helping him when we come in at 
night from the Club, just a little tipsy, 
or when we stay away from church 
and never mention religion to him. 
We send him to Sunday school, but 
he asked me just the other day why 
we stay home.” 

“But, Sue, we’re only doing what 
all our crowd does.” 

“[ know, but I wonder if it is right.” 
_At this point Bobbie came rush- 
ing into the apartment from Sunday 
school. 

“Mother, Daddy, can I go to vaca- 
tion church school?” 

“What is vacation church school?” 

asked Jim. 
Why, you know,” answered Sue, 
its a two-weeks Bible program 
for children—something like Sunday 
school except that it’s for two hours 
every morning.” 

“Can I go, Mother?” 

Why, I guess so. I'll have to find 
out.” 

“Here’s the letter the chaplain gave 


[ to give to our mothers and dad- 
les, 
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By CARL MAY 


THIS STORY is based on fact, being centered 
around a family at McDill Air Force Base, 
Florida, and a summer Bible school con- 
ducted there by Rev. Carl May two years ago. 


Sue took the letter and read the in- 
formation about the school. 

“Can I go, Mother? All the kids 
are going.” 

“I guess so.” 

Finally the day came for the open- 
ing of the vacation church school. 
For weeks Bobbie had been talking 
about it, so it was no trouble getting 
him up that morning. He ate and 
dressed hurriedly and then was im- 
patient for the arrival of the bus. 

At lunchtime Bobbie came rushing 
home. 

“Mother, I’m home.” 

“So I see, dear. Did you have a 
good time?” 

“Uh huh,” and on he chattered, 
telling his mother all about his de- 
partment, the classes, the teachers, the 
teacher of his class, and the handi- 
craft work he did that mornir , 

“What did you learn?” 

“Oh, lots! . . . and you know, 
Mother, some mothers and daddies 
read the Bible to their children every 
night!” 

“Who told you that?” 

“Well, Biilie did. He said that 
every night his mother and daddy 
read the Bible and then pray. Then 
the teacher said that when she was a 
little girl her mother and daddy did 
too.” (Pause.) “Can we, Mother?” 




































“We'll ask your daddy.” 

a | ge 

Jim arrived home for lunch, to be 
met with his wife’s remark, “Brace 
yourself, Major. Your son brought 
home a bright idea from vacation 
church school.” 

“What is it this time?” 

“He wants us to read from the Bi- 
ble and have a prayer every night.” 

“Who gave him that idea?” 

“One of the kids, and then the 
teacher.” 

“Oh well. He'll forget it.” 

Bobbie came in from play. 

“Hi, Daddy.” 

“Hi, Bobbie. Did you like vacation 
church school?” 

“Yes sir. Daddy, can we read from 
the Bible and have a prayer every 
night?” 

“Why do you want to do that?” 
(With a despairing look at his wife.) 

“Other people do.” 

“Well, we'll see.” 

Hours later, as his mother was get- 
ting Bobbie ready for bed he asked, 
“Mother, can we read from the Bible 
tonight?” 

“Not tonight, Bobbie, your father 
is busy working on some papers that 
must be ready in the morning.” 

“But Mother ... other folks do!” 

“I know, but your father is busy 
tonight. Maybe tomorrow night.” 

Each night the parents had some 
excuse not to have family devotions. 
—Jim was busy, or they were late 
for a party, or Sue had to telephone, 








REV. CARL MAY bases this article on a true ex- 
perience he had as Chaplain at MacDill Air Force 
Base, Tampa. Mr. May is a native of Quincy, 
Florida, and a graduate of King College and Union 
Theological Seminary. Following a pastorate at 
Inverness, Florida, he entered the Army Chaplaincy 
in 1945 ... served mostly in the Korean Occupation 
Army ... returned and served 1947-50 as pastor of 
Capitol Heights Church in Montgomery . . . reentered 
the service as Air Force chaplain, serving 21 months 
. .. and in August of last year became pastor of the 
Griers-Pleasant Grove churches in North Carolina. 
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and finally the excuse that there was 
no Bible in the home. 

During the second week of vaca- 
tion school Bobbie took home an- 
other form letter from the chaplain. 
This one was a reminder of the grad- 
uation service to be held that Sunday 
night. Bobbie was most emphatic that 
his parents go. 

When Jim arrived home that eve- 
ning Sue met him with the state- 
ment, “Jim, we have a date for Sun- 
day night.” 

“We do? Where are we going?” he 
asked, thinking it was probably a re- 
minder of the date with friends for 
an evening at the Officers’ Club. 

“To the vacation church school 
graduation.” 

“What kind of a joke is this?” 
Jim burst out, his manner changing 
abruptly. 

“It’s no joke. At the close of the 
vacation church school there’s a grad- 
uation program to be held on Sunday 
night. Bobbie wants to go—in fact, 
he is to give a recitation. Here’s the 
letter from the chaplain about it.” 

Jim read the letter, frowning. Finish- 
ing he crumpled it, saying, “Sue, you 
know perfectly well that ’m no good 
all day Sunday. After the Saturday 
night parties we pitch, Sunday is my 
day for a long sleep, or maybe the 
afternoon at the beach. Anyway, our 
squadron has a party planned. I don’t 
want any part of this vacation school 
stuff!” 

“Well, you’re going! You’ve 
dragged me from one party to an- 
other to keep on good terms with 
your commanding officers. You’ve 
almost no time for our son, and I’ve 
been guilty too. This time we’re go- 
ing to something for the sake of our 
child’s feelings! Furthermore, I hap- 
pen to know that your party is not 
supposed to start until about 9:00 
o'clock.” 

He looked at her with a startled 
air. “You sound pretty definite about 
it.” 

“Tam, Jim.” 

“Well, maybe we can go.” 

She smiled approval of his deci- 
sion. 

The vacation church school gradu- 
ation service that Sunday night be- 
gan with a hymn. The main body 
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of the program consisted of songs, 
skits, recitations, and talks by the 
children themselves, beginning with 
the younger classes. 

Then the chaplain stood up and 
announced, “I would like at this time 
to introduce the teachers of the vaca- 
tion church school, so you parents 
can see who has been teaching your 
children.” One by one he introduced 
them, giving their names and the 
classes which they taught. 

“Take a good look at them, par- 
ents, for these are the people to 
whom you are entrusting a good part 
of the religious training of your chil- 
dren. They are doing a good job, 
but obviously they cannot, in one 
hour per week of Sunday school and 
a two-weeks vacation Bible school, 
adequately teach your children reli- 
gious truths and ideals. The basic re- 
sponsibility is in the home. Only 
when the home and the church work 
together can your children be reared 
as Christians. We are doing our part. 
I pray that you will do yours.” 

The program continued with the 
awarding of certificates, with each 
child who had a perfect attendance 
receiving a pocket-size New Testa- 
ment with Psalms. After the attend- 
ance awards, there was a final hymn 
and the benediction. 

As Jim and Sue drove homeward, 
she sensed that he was in deep thought. 

“A penny for your thoughts.” 
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“I was just thinking of the chap- 
lain’s statement. He really laid it on 
the line, didn’t he?” 

“Yes. He had to speak frankly, 
though, for it’s about the only time 
many of us go to the chapel service,” 

“I guess you're right.” 

All this time Bobbie was sitting on 
the back seat fingering the Testament 
which he had received for perfect at- 
tendance. Noticing his admiration of 
it, his mother said, “That surely is a 
nice Bible, Bobbie!” 

“Yes’m. And you know, now I have 
my own Bible so we can read from it 
every night. You will now, won't 
you Daddy?” 

“Well, we'll see.” 

Betty, the baby-sitter, was waiting 
for them when they arrived home. 
The parents went into the apartment 
to dress for the dinner party at the 
Club. 

When it came time for Bobbie to 
tell his parents goodnight, he entered 
the living room carrying the little 
Testament. 

“Here is the Bible, Daddy. Let's 
you read.” 

“Not tonight, Bobbie. We're late 
for the party. Let Betty.” 

“You always have some excuse! I 
want to read from my Bible tonight, 
and I want you to read with me like 
other folks do!” 

“T said no!” 

With that Bobbie began to cry and 
hurried into his room. 

Sue looked at Jim. As he met her 
accusing eyes he asked, “Now what 
is on your mind?” 

“T just think it is pretty bad when 
we can’t take time to read from the 
Bible to our son. We seemed im- 
pressed by the chaplain’s statement 
tonight, but when it came down to 
brass tacks we shied away from a 
little religious influence in our home.” 

“But Sue, I know nothing about 
Christianity! We never read from the 
Bible in our home. I wouldn’t know 
what to read and I couldn’t answer 
any questions if Bobbie asked them.” 

“Well, I think that we should try. 
He is still crying in his room, and | 
don’t think we realize how much this 
means to him.” 

“All right, then. I’ll get Bobbie 
and we'll try it. Maybe he’ll forget 
about it tomorrow night if we humor 
him now.” 

With that the father went to Bob- 
bie’s room, and told him that the 
parents were ready (See page 36) 
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Missions at the Heart 


By MARGARET WILSON TAYLOR 


Ow THE WALL OF A SMALL 
sUNDAY SCHOOL classroom hung a map 
of the world. Sunday after Sunday a 
faithful teacher met a group of boys. 
Together they tried to find out what 
God wanted them to know and to do, 
as they studied God’s Word with the 
guidance provided by Sunday school 
lessons. Occasionally the teacher 
called attention to the fact that God’s 
message for them was also the same 
message people everywhere needed. 
The map itself was a silent reminder 
that there were people, many people 
living in this one world and that God 
loved them all. The teacher indicated 
that God trusted those of us who 
know Him to tell the world about 
Him. It is little wonder that three of 
those boys became ministers and two 
of the three were missionaries. 


For that teacher, 
missions was at the 
igen very heart of Chris- 
Christian eae education. She 
teaching had none of the at- 
tractive mission study books for chil- 
dren which are available today. But 
from her own study of the Bible it- 
self she had acquired a burning con- 
viction that missions is an integral 
part of Christian teaching. 

From God’s call of Abraham with 
the purpose of blessing him, that 
through him He might bless the 
world, all through the Bible a 
thoughtful reader must see that God’s 
love is world-wide in its intention and 
scope and His purpose is missionary 
in character. We then who love Him 
and seek to serve Him must be like 
Him in this love and purpose. 

_ Christianity is neither complete nor 
i character unless it is missionary, 
and there is no real Christian educa- 
tion without missions. This does not 
mean that missionary education and 
Christian education are synonymous. 
It does mean that the Christian teach- 
ing our boys and girls receive in the 
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classrooms in our churches is valid 
for boys and girls of all races and 
nations; it means that Christian truth 
discovered and known must be re- 
garded as a trust and must be shared 
with all the world or be lost. 


Teaching missions 
today can be more 
easily accomplished 
than in any preceding day. There are 
two factors that make this true. First 
of all, the world-mindedness that per- 
meates all our thinking today, that 
reaches us inevitably through the 
daily news of the world situation 
through radio, press, and the move- 
ment of our youth in the armed 
forces. The public schools, too, are 
leading our children into a better 
understanding of the lives and cus- 
toms of children around the world. 

The second factor is the wealth of 
excellent material printed each year 
for children, youth and adults on a 
general missionary theme selected 
annually by representatives of all the 
major denominations, and published 
by the Friendship Press (Missionary 
Education Movement) and sold at 
our denomination’s bookstores and 
our Board of World Missions. Stories 
for the children, with methods for 
their use by teachers, provide all the 
content and method needed for a very 
rich learning experience at the desig- 
nated time in the year for such spe- 
cial study. 


How it is 
accomplished 


Such material, cou- 
pled with and sup- 
plemented by the 
material on our own 
denomination’s work around the 
world, brings to focus the specific 
needs, opportunities, and difficulties 
in our Church’s missionary service in 
certain countries. Such special courses 
are invaluable both from the stand- 
point of interest and inspiration and 
the more practical opportunity for 
investment of money, life and influ- 
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ence which special seasons of study 
provide. 

Our Church’s Board of Education 
through its Graded Lesson Series has, 
of course, provided for the inclusion 
for each age group of periodic mis- 
sion units as an inevitable “must” in 
interpreting the Christian message to 
children and youth. 


Mission But to go back to 

, he teacher and her 
emphasis — 

wall map, here was 

permeates one who did not 

the whole consider the mis- 


sionary emphasis as one that could be 
cared for in special units alone. Here 
was one who shared Christ’s passion 
for His world, who was ever mind- 
ful of those who had never heard of 
Him, who saw her pupils as members 
of a world-wide fellowship of believ- 
ers through whom Christ might make 
Himself known to others. 

For such a teacher the mission em- 
phasis is not just extra curricular at 
schools of missions, though of course 
it is that. Nor is it like an elective to 
be included or omitted at will. It is 
rather a natural part of any Christian 
group of units, so that no series of 
units would be complete without a 
missionary one. 

Above and beyond all that for such 
a teacher the special missionary em- 
phasis permeates the whole program 
of Christian teaching. Missions is the 
natural outcome of one’s devotion to 
Christ and fellowship with Him in 
His concern for a world. Missionary 
education therefore results best from 
a mind-set of one who lives so close 
to Christ that he sees Him as the 
Saviour of people of all races and 
nations, and ourselves as brothers and 
sisters in Him. 


Employ Let us make use of 
the excellent mate- 
every : . 
rial available at our 
avenue 
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and finally the excuse that there was 
no Bible in the home. 

During the second week of vaca- 
tion school Bobbie took home an- 
other form letter from the chaplain. 
This one was a reminder of the grad- 
uation service to be held that Sunday 
night. Bobbie was most emphatic that 
his parents go. 

When Jim arrived home that eve- 
ning Sue met him with the state- 
ment, “Jim, we have a date for Sun- 
day night.” 

“We do? Where are we going?” he 
asked, thinking it was probably a re- 
minder of the date with friends for 
an evening at the Officers’ Club. 

“To the vacation church school 
graduation.” 

“What kind of a joke is this?” 
Jim burst out, his manner changing 
abruptly. 

“It’s no joke. At the close of the 
vacation church school there’s a grad- 
uation program to be held on Sunday 
night. Bobbie wants to go—in fact, 
he is to give a recitation. Here’s the 
letter from the chaplain abouteit.” 

Jim read the letter, frowning. Finish- 
ing he crumpled it, saying, “Sue, you 
know perfectly well that I’m no good 
all day Sunday. After the Saturday 
night parties we pitch, Sunday is my 
day for a long sleep, or maybe the 
afternoon at the beach. Anyway, our 
squadron has a party planned. I don’t 
want any part of this vacation school 
stuff!” 

“Well, you’re going! You’ve 
dragged me from one party to an- 
other to keep on good terms with 
your commanding officers. You’ve 
almost no time for our son, and I’ve 
been guilty too, This time we’re go- 
ing to something for the sake of our 
child’s feelings! Furthermore, I hap- 
pen to know that your party is not 
supposed to start until about 9:00 
o'clock.” 

He looked at her with a startled 
air. “You sound pretty definite about 
it.” 

“Tam, Jim.” 

“Well, maybe we can go.” 

She smiled approval of his deci- 
sion. 

The vacation church school gradu- 
ation service that Sunday night be- 
gan with a hymn. The main body 
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of the program consisted of songs, 
skits, recitations, and talks by the 
children themselves, beginning with 
the younger classes. 

Then the chaplain stood up and 
announced, “I would like at this time 
to introduce the teachers of the vaca- 
tion church school, so you parents 
can see who has been teaching your 
children.” One by one he introduced 
them, giving their names and the 
classes which they taught. 

“Take a good look at them, par- 
ents, for these are the people to 
whom you are entrusting a good part 
of the religious training of your chil- 
dren. They are doing a good job, 
but obviously they cannot, in one 
hour per week of Sunday school and 
a two-weeks vacation Bible school, 
adequately teach your children reli- 
gious truths and ideals. The basic re- 
sponsibility is in the home. Only 
when the home and the church work 
together can your children be reared 
as Christians. We are doing our part. 
I pray that you will do yours.” 

The program continued with the 
awarding of certificates, with each 
child who had a perfect attendance 
receiving a pocket-size New Testa- 
ment with Psalms. After the attend- 
ance awards, there was a final hymn 
and the benediction. 

As Jim and Sue drove homeward, 
she sensed that he was in deep thought. 

“A penny for your thoughts.” 
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“I was just thinking of the chap- 
lain’s statement. He really laid it on 
the line, didn’t he?” 

“Yes. He had to speak frankly, 
though, for it’s about the only time 
many of us go to the chapel service.” 

“I guess you’re right.” 

All this time Bobbie was sitting on 
the back seat fingering the Testament 
which he had received for perfect at- 
tendance. Noticing his admiration of 
it, his mother said, “That surely is a 
nice Bible, Bobbie!” 

“Yes’m. And you know, now I have 
my own Bible so we can read from it 
every night. You will now, won't 
you Daddy?” 

“Well, we'll see.” 

Betty, the baby-sitter, was waiting 
for them when they arrived home. 
The parents went into the apartment 
to dress for the dinner party at the 
Club. 

When it came time for Bobbie to 
tell his parents goodnight, he entered 
the living room carrying the little 
Testament. 

“Here is the Bible, Daddy. Let’s 
you read.” 

“Not tonight, Bobbie. We're late 
for the party. Let Betty.” 

“You always have some excuse! I 
want to read from my Bible tonight, 
and I want you to read with me like 
other folks do!” 

“T said no!” 

With that Bobbie began to cry and 
hurried into his room. 

Sue looked at Jim. As he met her 
accusing eyes he asked, “Now what 
is on your mind?” 

“I just think it is pretty bad when 
we can’t take time to read from the 
Bible to our son. We seemed im- 
pressed by the chaplain’s statement 
tonight, but when it came down to 
brass tacks we shied away from a 
little religious influence in our home.” 

“But Sue, I know nothing about 
Christianity! We never read from the 
Bible in our home. I wouldn’t know 
what to read and I couldn’t answer 
any questions if Bobbie asked them.” 

“Well, I think that we should try. 
He is still crying in his room, and I 
don’t think we realize how much this 
means to him.” 

“All right, then. I'll get Bobbie 
and we'll try it. Maybe he’ll forget 
about it tomorrow night if we humor 
him now.” 

With that the father went to Bob- 
bie’s room, and told him that the 
parents were ready (See page 36) 
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Missions at the Heart 


By MARGARET WILSON TAYLOR 


Ow THE WALL OF A SMALL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL classroom hung a map 
of the world. Sunday after Sunday a 
faithful teacher met a group of boys. 
Together they tried to find out what 
God wanted them to know and to do, 
as they studied God’s Word with the 
guidance provided by Sunday school 
lessons. Occasionally the teacher 
called attention to the fact that God’s 
message for them was also the same 
message people everywhere needed. 
The map itself was a silent reminder 
that there were people, many people 
living in this one world and that God 
loved them all. The teacher indicated 
that God trusted those of us who 
know Him to tell the world about 
Him. It is little wonder that three of 
those boys became ministers and two 
of the three were missionaries. 


For that teacher, 
missions was at the 
Christi very heart of Chris- 

wees tian education. She 
teaching had none of the at- 
tractive mission study books for chil- 
dren which are available today. But 
from her own study of the Bible it- 
self she had acquired a burning con- 
Viction that missions is an integral 
part of Christian teaching. 

From God’s call of Abraham with 
the purpose of blessing him, that 
through him He might bless the 
world, all through the Bible a 
thoughtful reader must see that God’s 
love is world-wide in its intention and 
scope and His purpose is missionary 
in character. We then who love Him 
and seek to serve Him must be like 
Him in this love and purpose. 
Christianity is neither complete nor 
i character unless it is missionary, 
and there is no real Christian educa- 
tion without missions. This does mot 
mean that missionary education and 
Christian education are synonymous. 
It does mean that the Christian teach- 
ing our boys and girls receive in the 
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classrooms in our churches is valid 
for boys and girls of all races and 
nations; it means that Christian truth 
discovered and known must be re- 
garded as a trust and must be shared 
with all the world or be lost. 


Teaching missions 
today can be more 
easily accomplished 
than in any preceding day. There are 
two factors that make this true. First 
of all, the world-mindedness that per- 
meates all our thinking today, that 
reaches us inevitably through the 
daily news of the world situation 
through radio, press, and the move- 
ment of our youth in the armed 
forces. The public schools, too, are 
leading our children into a better 
understanding of the lives and cus- 
toms of children around the world. 

The second factor is the wealth of 
excellent material printed each year 
for children, youth and adults on a 
general missionary theme selected 
annually by representatives of all the 
major denominations, and published 
by the Friendship Press (Missionary 
Education Movement) and sold at 
our denomination’s bookstores and 
our Board of World Missions. Stories 
for the children, with methods for 
their use by teachers, provide all the 
content and method needed for a very 
rich learning experience at the desig- 
nated time in the year for such spe- 
cial study. 


How it is 
accomplished 


Such material, cou- 
pled with and sup- 
plemented by the 
material on our own 
denomination’s work around the 
world, brings to focus the specific 
needs, opportunities, and difficulties 
in our Church’s missionary service in 
certain countries. Such special courses 
are invaluable both from the stand- 
point of interest and inspiration and 
the more practical opportunity for 
investment of money, life and influ- 
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ence which special seasons of study 
provide. 

Our Church’s Board of Education 
through its Graded Lesson Series has, 
of course, provided for the inclusion 
for each age group of periodic mis- 
sion units as an inevitable “must” in 
interpreting the Christian message to 





children and youth. 
Mission But to go back to 
: ye teacher and her 
emphasis the teacher 
wall map, here was 
permeates one who did not 
the whole consider the mis- 


sionary emphasis as one that could be 
cared for in special units alone. Here 
was one who shared Christ’s passion 
for His world, who was ever mind- 
ful of those who had never heard of 
Him, who saw her pupils as members 
of a world-wide fellowship of believ- 
ers through whom Christ might make 
Himself known to others. 

For such a teacher the mission em- 
phasis is not just extra curricular at 
schools of missions, though of course 
it is that. Nor is it like an elective to 
be included or omitted at will. It is 
rather a natural part of any Christian 
group of units, so that no series of 
units would be complete without a 
missionary one. 

Above and beyond all that for such 
a teacher the special missionary em- 
phasis permeates the whole program 
of Christian teaching. Missions is the 
natural outcome of one’s devotion to 
Christ and fellowship with Him in 
His concern for a world. Missionary 
education therefore results best from 
a mind-set of one who lives so close 
to Christ that he sees Him as the 
Saviour of people of all races and 
nations, and ourselves as brothers and 
sisters in Him. 


Employ Let us make use of 
the excellent mate- 
every < : 
rial available at our 
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sions. Stories and biographies of mis- 
sionary heroes are perennial in inter- 
est. Maps, village cut-outs, paper dolls, 
posters, picture sheets, movies, slides, 
and particularly visits of nationals 
and missionaries help to bring to real- 
ity in the minds of children, youth 
and adults people of other nations 
and races. Such material is exceed- 
ingly helpful for schools of missions 
and in the Sunday classroom. 

Care should be taken to make all 
our teaching contribute toward un- 
derstanding and friendliness and hum- 
ble recognition by our pupils of our 
Father’s love and trust in sharing His 
will with us. Christianity as the reve- 
lation of God in history is neither 
the product nor the exclusive pos- 
session of any one nation or race. 
Those who have it, received it. Those 
who have it not must get it through 
the efforts of those who received it 
from others. This leaves no place for 
pride or prejudice. 

Christ’s message is for all mankind. 
When it comes our way, we must 
pass it on, and in the process make 
friends around the world. END 


FAMILY 











(From page 34) after all for the 
Bible reading. Bobbie dried his eyes 
and came into the living room. 

“Well, Bobbie, what would you 
like for us to read?” 

“The story of the son who ran 
away.” 

“IT don’t know where it is.” (How it 
hurt Jim to admit to his son that he 
knew so little about the Bible!) 

“I do,” and Bobbie ran to his room, 
returning in just a minute with a pic- 
ture sheet that the children had col- 
ored one day in vacation school. 

“Here it is, Daddy. The teacher 
said that this tells where it is in the 
Bible.” He pointed to the bottom of 
the page where there was a Scripture 
reference. 

With that as a guide, the father 
opened the little Testament and fi- 
nally found Luke 15:11-32, where he 
read the passage about the Prodigal 
Son. When he finished, Bobbie asked, 
“What does it mean, Daddy?” 

“Well,” taking a deep breath, “I 
think it means that God loves His 
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The Ten Commandments in Verse 


. Thou no gods shalt have but me: 

. Before no idol bend the knee. 

. Take not the name of God in vain: 

. Dare not the Sabbath day profane. 

. Give both thy parents honor due: 

. Take heed that thou no murder do. 

. Abstain from words and deeds unclean: 

. Steal not, though thou be poor and mean. 

. Make not a wilful lie, nor love it: 

. What is thy neighbor’s do not covet. 
—The Pictorial Tract Primer 










children and wants them to live close 
to Him.” 

Bobbie seemed satisfied with this 
explanation. 

“Oh. Can we pray now?” 

“I guess so.” Suddenly a bright idea 
struck the father. “By the way, we 
heard at the graduation program to- 
night that your class had learned a 
prayer. Suppose you have the prayer.” 

“All right. Close your eyes.” With 
that Bobbie gave the prayer which 
he had learned in Bible School. 

“Now it’s your turn, Daddy.” 

“No. I'll lead the prayer tomorrow 
night.” 

“©. K.,” and Bobbie seemed satis- 
fied as he went off to bed. 

“Whew! that was close!” said Jim 
to his wife. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, I wouldn’t know how to 
lead a prayer!” 

“Well, you had better find out be- 
for tomorrow night.” 

Monday night came. Bedtime ap- 
proached, and as Jim was hoping 
that Bobbie would forget the eve- 
ning Bible reading, Bobbie came into 
the living room carrying another 
color sheet. 

“Here, Daddy. Let’s read about the 
farmer who planted seed.” 

Jim took the paper and without ob- 
jection looked up the reference, Luke 
8:4-15. As he found the passage he 
looked toward Sue and saw that she 
had put down the magazine which 
she had been reading. 

“Ready?” 

“Yes, Daddy.” 

He read the passage about the 
sower, the seed, and the four soils. 

“What does that mean, Daddy?” 

“It seems to mean that the teach- 
ings of Jesus are like seed falling on 
different kinds of ground. Some peo- 
ple pay no attention. Other people 
listen and then forget the teachings 
of Jesus. But some people obey the 


teachings of Jesus and live the good 
life.” 

“Which kind of ground are we, 
Daddy?” 

“I don’t know, Bobbie!” was the 
thoughtful answer. 

“Let’s you pray now, Daddy.” 

“All right. Close your eyes,” and 
with that Jim slipped a small card 
from his pocket and began to read a 
prayer. Little did Bobbie realize that 
his daddy had gone by the chapel 
that day to get a book of prayers and 
a Bible. 

Sue wondered. 

Tuesday night came and Bobbie 
brought in a color sheet with the 
Scripture reference concerning the 
talents, Matthew 25:14-29. Jim read 
it and then tried to explain its mean- 
ing to Bobbie. Bobbie asked his 
mother to lead the prayer, which 
she did by using the Lord’s Prayer. 
It was obvious to Jim that she had 
prepared herself for Bobbie’s prob- 
able request. 

Later that evening, Sue looked up 
to find Jim reading the Bible. 

“Why are you reading that?” 

“Oh, just curious.” 

“Come on now. Don’t kid me. | , 
know that something is on your fb 
mind. You’ve been too thoughful all 
evening.” 

“To be perfectly frank, I was think- 
ing about us as parents. We haven't | 
been very considerate of Bobbie. You 





¥ 5 
tried to talk to me about it some | ner 
weeks ago, but I wouldn’t listen. Now | ling 
Bobbie has shown us that we can be A selli 
better parents. For my part, I want to | dop 
learn more about the Bible and its) T 
message for us, so I can answer Bob- : a ; 
bie’s questions more easily. Isn’t tt on 
odd, though, that instead of our tak- J) 
ing the initiative, he had to?” stan: 

“What made you realize that?” quer 
“This verse which I just read, ‘And sai 
a little child shall lead them.’ It is so din 
very true of us and Bobbie.” END wie 
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He could be from your home town 


Tue DELINQUENCY PROB- 
LEM in the United States has become 
perpetual. Now the newest fad in de- 
linquency is the two-barreled one of 
selling illicit drugs and becoming a 
dope addict. 
_ True enough, our youth are living 
In a time of great insecurity, and 
many of them have never known nor- 
mal times, as their parents under- 
stand such. However, juvenile delin- 
quency has taken on an air of per- 
manency with no promise of imme- 
diate change, unless some measure is 
taken to check it. 
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We find it cropping up in the FBI 
reports, and it is a part of the Ke- 
fauver Crime Committee report. Re- 
ports have warned that the spread in 
the use of dope by teen-agers has 
gone into the smaller cities, and even 
into the towns, and that it is no 
longer confined to the East. Sex 
crimes have increased among the 
younger people. Robbery, theft and 
holdups are no longer confined to the 


By CALVIN T. RYAN 


State College 
Kearney, Nebraska 


more hardened adults, but are becom- 
ing part of juvenile delinquency. 

While example does play a part in 
juvenile crimes, it is not always the 
example of evil companions. Some- 
times it is the example of “big shots.” 
“Big shots” in the entertainment 
world are setting a bad example in 
the use of narcotics. 


Sometimes IT IS THE AB- 
SENCE OF EXAMPLE. For example, a re- 
port has come from New York City 
that indicates the broken home is a 
large contributing factor. In a school 
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here in this city to which youthful 
offenders from all over the state are 
sent, the officials consistently report 
that the boys sent them are almost al- 
ways from broken homes. 

In another very elaborate study to 
detect the cause of delinquency, we 
find that the attitudes of the parents 
have more to do with making good 
citizens than any other single factor. 


Where the parents build in their chil-. 


dren a sense of security and love, 
and a respect for authority not based 
on fear, children relate themselves to 
society successfully. “The child’s in- 
ner assurance that he matters to some- 
one whom he can respect and need 
not fear is the first step towards self- 
dignity,” one writer says. However 
strange it may sound, this attitude in 
the home is worth more to the de- 
veloping child than the kind of fur- 
niture or the size of the house. It 
means more than money to spend, or 
camping trips in the summer. 


F rancis B. SAYRE WROTE 
that scientists and technicians cannot- 
save the world. Nor can economists, 
statesmen, or diplomats. For Mr. 
Sayre, the real cause back of the dis- 
orders in the world, of which cer- 
tainly juvenile delinquency is a part, 
is the lack of spiritual values, and un- 
less we can reinstate those values, spe- 


cialists in this, that, and the other will 
work in vain. 

Of course, psychiatrists say the im- 
mediate cause of juvenile delinquency 
does not lie on the surface, but that 
it goes back to lack of happiness and 
a feeling of insecurity. And perhaps 
what has been found in actual studies 
of the youth involved verify their 
statements. Unlike Sayre and others 
psychiatrists do not often speak of 
spiritual lack, although some of them 
say more attention to religion would 
relieve the tensions of many of their 
patients. 

The youth may say, “Well, there’s 
no law against it, is there?” and then 
conclude the act must be all right. 
This confusion of what is right with 
what is law is to be expected. It stems 
from the teachings of many of our 
political and economic writers, who 
deny that there is any law higher 
than that of the state. When our Dec- 
laration of Independence was written, 
the writers must not have believed 
that way. When our Bill of Rights 
was written, the writers and those 
who accepted it as a law of the land 
must not have believed that way. It 
was Gerrit Smith in his argument on 
the Fugitive Slave Law in 1852 who 
said: “It is a lesson of truth, and an 
unspeakably important truth, that no 
people can be secure in their rights 


any further than they believe that 
their rights are derived from God. 
nor any further than they believe ae 
laws to be valid and obligatory, must 
be laws for the protection, instead of 
the destruction, of rights.” 


Yer IN TEXTBOOKS AND 
LEGAL PAPERS WE FIND WRITERS who 
declare “There are no such things as 
inherent and inalienable rights,” and 
“Most of the best thinkers on politics 
of the present day .. . will agree that 
there is no such thing as a natural 
right.” 

The youth caught in juvenile de- 
linqguency may know nothing about 
this controversy, or be aware, as we 
adults should be, that it is the same 
as found in totalitarian governments, 
nevertheless, he may think “Laws are 
made to be broken,” or “It’s all right, 
if you can get by with it.” Trans- 
lated into the teen-ager’s philosophy 
that is what it means to say there are 
no laws higher than those made by 
the state. : 

Perhaps Mr. Sayre is right. The 
causes of our disorder are spiritual. 
Perhaps, likewise, the suggestion of 
the Kefauver Crime Committee is 
worth our attention. “Ultimately suc- 
cess in the war against crime depends 
on the uplifting of standards of pub- 
lic and private morality, a rededica- 
tion of basic spiritual values, which 
will entail righteous indignation over 
crime and corruption. To this end, 
the committee looks with confidence 
to the great force of religion and 
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@ In this soundproof room in a Little Falls, N.Y., Baptist church 
parents can watch and hear church services while taking care of 
small children. @ Rev. Robert L. Simonds, pastor of Pilgrim Church 


in East Pasadena, Calif., increased Sunday school attendance by 
more than 120 per cent through posters, calls, etc. RNS photos. 
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morality as applied in all phases of 
life, and to sound education of the 
generations which follow.” 


I: IS INTERESTING TO NOTE 
THE EMPHASIS placed upon religion 
and spiritual foundations in the Re- 
ort of New York State Citizens’ 
Committee for Children and Youth,” 
ublished under the title The Four 
Million. To begin with the Advisory 
Committee recommended that: 


Religion must form an integral part 
of a child’s training; it must enter 
into his daily life . . . ; some form 
of prayer should be a daily prac- 
tice from the first dawning of rea- 
son. 

Parents, who are the first educa- 
tors of the young, should regard 
the religious training of their chil- 
dren as a personal obligation. They 
should remember that they can in- 
still into the minds and hearts of 
their boys and girls religious truths 
and inspiration far more effectively 
by example than by mere instruc- 
tion. 


This same Committee went on to 
say that greater recognition be given 
“to the spiritual foundation of all edu- 
cation.” They made it clear that the 
development of ideals in children and 
youth is a joint responsibility of the 
home, school, church, and commu- 
nity. ! 


Undoubtedly teacher and parent, 





“One very encouraging indication of 
the new emphasis on human relations is 
our willingness to bring the problem of 
prejudice and intolerance out into the 
open. We’re increasingly aware that, like 
our health or the development of our 
natural resources, tolerance and good will 
can’t be left to chance. Many of us are 
convinced that prejudice and discrimina- 
tion will be eliminated only through com- 
bined, planned efforts. We're talking it 
over in discussion groups, in Sunday 
schools and in all sorts of gatherings.” 

—BENSON FORD 
Ford Motor Company 





pastor and law enforcer, are coming 
to realize that spiritual values cannot 
be dispensed with, and that they are 
needed for the welfare of homes and 
communities. 


Tourn WHATEVER WAY WE 

MAY, the cause and the solution of 
juvenile delinquency seem to rest in 
the home, within the family. And 
that responsibility thrown on the 
home means parents must rely on 
some force higher and mightier than 
they are, some force outside them- 
selves to help them with their task. 
Report of the New York State Citi- 
zens’ Committee rightly recommends 
that parents fulfill their obligation to 
their children in giving them a spirit- 
ual environment in which to develop. 
The Midcentury White House Con- 
ference likewise recommended more 
emphasis on the spiritual growth of 


the child. Obviously, groups that are 
not of themselves specifically religious 
in purpose are realizing the place to 
begin with delinquency prevention. 

Our problem seems now to pre- 
pare parents to carry out their duties. 
Perhaps we might even say, our prob- 
lem is to convince parents of their 
own need of religion in their homes. 
Youth have had enough of facsimiles 
of the original, and they are not go- 
ing to be seriously influenced by par- 
ents who themselves fail to live up 
to their Christian obligations. 

Crime breeds crime. The Madam 
X’s who leave the small town for the 
big city, and there spend their in- 
come on riotous living, may tell us 
that their mother is an alcoholic, and 
the divorced father now steps out 
“with rich widows.” However, the 
unfortunate seventeen-year-old girl 
from the South who was caught in 
the narcotics raids of last winter wept 
at the sight of her mother, but was 
willing to go home if freed. The 
mother told the girl she had injured 
“an innocent family.” 

He could be our neighbor’s boy. 
She could be our friend’s daughter. 
The Federal Government can not do 
all the protecting; nor can the state 
or local authorities. There is some- 
thing for every parent to do. For one 
thing, we can bring a higher type of 
living into our lives. We can make 
ours a home where our children will 
grow up in a spiritual environment. 

END 





be 


® Chaplain Charles Carpenter, chief of U.S. Air Force Chaplains, 
Presents cross and stole to Chief Chaplain S. K. Chai of the ROK 
Air Force in Taegu, Korea. Event marked the inauguration of a 
native chaplains corps of the air force. Chai is one of four Presby- 
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terians in the group of six. The other two are Roman Catholics. 
e@ As members bow their heads, Dr. Bernard Braskamp of Wash- 
ington, D.C., chaplain of the House of Representatives, delivers a 
prayer to open the first session of the 83rd Congress. RNS photos. 
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“Trade, Not Aid” is a good slogan 


BU T---te 


, AMERICA USED TO FEEL perfectly 
secure behind her two oceans, she is now subject to air 
attacks from all directions. The United States has 
swung from remaining aloof from the League of Na- 
tions to becoming a part of the United Nations and its 
developing concept of a community of free nations. 

We are living in a changing world. Attitudes to- 
ward international problems have swung the whole 
pendulum from extreme isolationism to international 
co-operation. 

Just as there is justification for a change in attitude 
toward international policy, so there are adequate and 
good reasons for a change in America’s attitude toward 
international trade. 

The position of the United States in international 
trade has completely shifted during the past century. 
In 1820, the United States was mainly exporting raw 
and crude materials and importing manufactured goods, 
while in recent years the United States has shifted 
to importing vast quantities of raw and crude materials 
and exporting equally large proportions of manufac- 
tured goods. It seems that the tables have been com- 
pletely reversed. 

The United States is currently dependent to a great 
extent upon importation into this country of raw and 
crude materials to keep domestic industries operating. 
On the other hand, many of our manufacturing indus- 
tries are dependent upon selling large proportions of 
their products on the world market. 

If the United States were to curtail imports of raw 
materials, many of our basic industries could not oper- 
ate. Production and employment would fall with con- 
sequent, serious economic repercussions. 


im IS EQUALLY TRUE OF OUR DEPENDENCE 
upon the selling of United States’ manufactured goods 
on the world market. Employment would be notice- 
ably affected if this country were unable to continue 
to export manufactured goods. 

The chart on opposite page shows the primary raw 
materials which are imported into the United States 
and the countries, in the main, from which these raw 
materials have been imported. The table also shows 
figures representing the percentage of American con- 
sumption of these raw materials which come from 


Problems in “Trade, Not Aid” 


From ECONOMIC OUTLOOK, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
February, 1953. 


is what it really means! 


outside the United States. For example, natural rubber 
is imported principally from Malaya and Indonesia. 
United States’ industries obtain 100 per cent of all the 
natural rubber they use from outside this country. 

It can be seen from examining the chart that many 
very basic commodities besides natural rubber, such 
as industrial diamonds, tin, chrome, nickel, etc., must 
be imported in very large quantities into the United 
States for use in American industry. 

It must be remembered that many basic foodstuffs 
must also be imported into the United States. Such 
commodities as coffee, tea, bananas, sugar, pepper, pine- 
apples, and chocolate are imported in large quantities. 

While America relies to a very large extent upon 
imports for many basic raw materials, it also relies upon 
exports to absorb large portions of the American pro- 
duction of agricultural, as well as industrial commodi- 
ties. In the case of rice, cotton, wheat, flour, grain 
sorghum, over a third of the United States’ production 
enters into international trade. Approximately one- 
quarter of the American production of tobacco and 
one-seventh of our soy bean production are exported. 


I, EXPORTS OF THESE COMMODITIES were to 
be curtailed, there would be serious repercussions in the 
agricultural economy. 

The same, of course, can be said for manufactured 
commodities. The chart shows the great reliance over a 
period of years of the agricultural implement, bi- 
tuminous coal, electrical machinery, truck, car, etc., 
industries on exporting their products. In 1949, for ex- 
ample, almost twelve per cent of the total production of 
motor trucks was exported, about three per cent of 
passenger car production, and a little over eight per 
cent of rolled steel products. 

If we were to examine the over-all figures relating 
to the amount of United States’ production of goods 
that is exported, we would find that in recent years, 
between seven and nine per cent of the total produc- 
tion of agricultural products, manufactured goods, 
mining and freight, shipping, etc., has been sold on the 
world market. 


Why should the United States be 
concerned about international trade? 


This question can be answered in part, as it already 
has been, by references to the great reliance of Ameri- 
can producers upon exports and imports. In addition, it 
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could be answered from the standpoint of the humani- 
tarian interest as well as the political responsibilities of 
the United States. 

Many countries, in order to improve the standard 
of living of their people, must be able to buy many of 
the products which America produces, and, in order 
to do so, must be able to sell in the American market 
many of the raw materials and finished goods which 
they produce. Through this interchange of trade, liv- 
ing standards and economic conditions in certain coun- 
tries can be improved. 

In addition, the United States has always shown a 
great interest in helping other people to help them- 
selves, America’s interest in the development of under- 
developed countries has sprung to some extent from her 
desire to enable countries to help themselves to im- 
prove their living standards and the welfare of their 
people. 

The United States is also concerned about inter- 
national trade because of the Communist menace. If the 
economies of the European countries, as well as the 
countries in the underdeveloped areas, are not healthy 
and able to improve the welfare and economic well- 
being of their population, they fall prey to Communist 
propaganda and might well fall into the orbit of the 
Communist world. In addition, many of the European 
countries must now develop means of supporting 
necessary defense expenditures. 
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The United States must, therefore, take a great in- 
terest in rehabilitating European economies and build- 
ing and developing the underdeveloped countries. 

As ex-President Truman has said of the underde- 
veloped countries, Communism is partly “belly” Com- 
munism, and not much more. If the United States, as a 
nation in co-operation with her allies, is able to provide 
economic incentives for development to enable the 
underdeveloped countries to improve their conditions 
of living, this will in a major way, prevent the under- 
developed countries from falling into the Communist 
orbit. 


What is the scope of the problem? 


During the post-World War II period, the United 
States has exported upwards of $15 billion worth of 
goods, services and investments each year, reaching 
the level of $20% billion in both 1951 and 1952. Over 
this same period, American imports were at a low 
of $7 billion in 1946 and a high of over $15 billion in 
the last two years. This means that the United States has 
sold on the international market in 1951 and 1952 ap- 
proximately $5 billion worth of goods and services in 
excess of what was imported into the United States. 

The moment the United States sells more on the 
international market than she buys, problems are cre- 
ated for the countries throughout the rest of the world. 
When they sell products to the United States, they, in 
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“TRADE, NOT AID” 








turn, receive American dollars. These dollars, in turn, 
are used to buy the products which America sells in 
the international market. 

If these countries are restricted in the number of 
dollars which they are able to earn, they begin to 
restrict the amount of American exports which they 
buy. As we carry this concept to its ultimate con- 
clusion, it means that if the United States is forced, as 
a result of this problem, to reduce its exports, produc- 
tion and employment within the United States are 
reduced, with the subsequent economic implications. 


How can the United States balance 
international trade? 


In 1951-52, when exports were approximately $5 
billion in excess of our imports, the United States had 
what is called an export surplus in international trade. 
We certainly ought to ask ourselves how this surplus 
can be met. 

It is clear that the United States cannot go on forever 
maintaining such an export surplus. It is normally sug- 
gested that this export surplus can be met in any of 
three ways: 

1. The United States can decide to continue doing 
what it has done in recent years, that is, grant loans 
or economic and military aid to cover the difference in 
international trade. This is clearly brought out in the 
fact that in 1952 our export surplus of $5 billion was 
met, in the main, by United States Government grants 
and credits, as well as by the movement of private 
capital from the United States to countries abroad. 
These have been the two main sources enabling the 
countries throughout the world, engaged in trade with 
us, to meet their international commitments. 

Over a long period of time, this obviously cannot 
be the only solution to the problem of international 
trade for the United States or for the countries with 
whom it trades. 

2. Another way to meet the problem is for countries 
throughout the world who trade with the United States 
to buy less of her products which are available for 
exports. This has already been done by many countries. 
For example, England has reduced her purchases from 
the United States to almost a bare minimum. This has 
resulted in greater “austerity” for England. In effect, 
the people have had less and less goods to buy. 

England, of course, is not the only country which 
has done this, but all countries which have found that 
they are buying more on the American market than 
they are able to sell on the American market have been 
forced to reduce their own purchases. 

Obviously, this cannot continue to be the solution 
to international trade problems. Countries which are 
forced to reduce their purchases in the international 
market and consequently to reduce the sale of their 
products on the international market find their own 
domestic economies materially affected. 

3. The third suggestion for meeting the export sur- 


plus is for the United States to increase its imports. 
This enables countries abroad to sell in the American 
market and thereby earn more American dollars, It 
enables them to buy more of the products of the Ameri- 
can market which are available for export. 

During recent years, the United States has, as a result 
of the reciprocal trade program of the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations, been reducing American im- 
port duties and tariffs to increase American imports. 
Obviously more can and should be done in this area of 
reducing tariffs and increasing American imports. 

If the United States were to drop all its trade barriers, 
it still would not solve the export surplus problem, nor 
would it solve the problem of further developing 
strong domestic economies in the free countries 
throughout the world. 


It must be pointed out that increasing American imports 
is not a panacea for world trade problems. It is not the 
sole solution to the export surplus problem. 


While the United States should continue its favorable 
attitude toward reciprocal trade, the countries through- 
out the world must look to other sources for additional 
aid in solving their very difficult international trade 
problems. 


Developing markets 


The problems of export surplus in the international 
trade area have been made more difficult by World 
War II, as well as by subsequent developments in the 
international scene. 

There used to be considerable trade between eastern 
Europe and the western European countries. Eastern 
European countries now include the Soviet Union and 
its satellite countries, which are no longer engaged in 
as much trade with the West as in former years. The 
United States has clearly followed a policy of curtailing 
its trade with eastern European countries and has urged 
the western European countries to do likewise. The 
latter has gone so far as to extend even to the idea 
that American military and economic aid would be cut 
off from any specific European country that engages in 
trade of critical materials with eastern Europe. 

The United States, for example, in the prewar year 
1938 exported some $70 million worth of goods to the 
Soviet Union, but by 1951 this had been reduced to 
almost zero. 

The same is true ‘of United States’ exports to Euro- 
pean countries other than the Soviet Union. In the 
import field, while we still import some materials from 
the USSR and other eastern European countries, the 
United States is importing far less in terms of 1938 
dollars than she did before the war. The same is true 
of the United Kingdom and European countries who 
are recipients of Marshall Plan aid. : 

While the latter have not curtailed their trade with 
the Iron Curtain countries as much as the United States 
has, it is clear the curtailment has had serious economic 
effects upon the western European countries, which 
used to rely upon eastern Europe for such items 4s 
coal, timber, wheat and grain products. They must rely 
now upon either the United States or other free coun- 
tries throughout the world for these commodities. 
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The moment they rely upon the United States for 
these commodities, they must have United States dol- 
lars in order to buy them. They must have either 
American aid or income from the sale of their own 
goods to America. Short of this, they must either cur- 
tail the use of the products which formerly came from 
the East or they must cut down on the buying of other 
goods in order to permit them to buy the vital ma- 
terials which they formerly bought in the East. 


EAST-WEST TRADE 
(Value of trade in million U. S. dollars) 


Exports 
Country Trade with 1938 1951* 
United States U.S. S. BR. 69.6 
Other Eastern Europe = 65.1 1.5 
United Kingdom U. S. S. R. 85.0 36.0 
Other Eastern Europe 87.7 23.6 
Other OEE.C. U.S.S.R. 59-9 53:8 
Countries Other Eastern Europe 519.5 24I. 
Imports 
Country Trade with 1938 1951* 
United States U.S: 3. RR. 24.0 14.8 
Other Eastern Europe 50.8 19.6 
United Kingdom U. S. S. R. 95-3 91.0 
Other Eastern Europe 161.4 98.4 
Other O.F.E.C. U.S.S.R. 112.1 55-5 
Countries Other Eastern Europe 647.4 249.7 





* 1938 dollars. 


The reverse of this is also true. Whereas a large 
part of the finished manufactured products from west- 
em European countries was formerly sold to eastern 
Europe, it must now find outlets in countries other 
than those behind the Iron Curtain. This means either 
outlets in the United States or among the western 
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European countries, including Great Britain, or in other 
parts of the world including the lesser developed 
countries. 

In other words, the curtailment of East-West trade 
has created serious difficulties for the European coun- 
tries. In addition, of course, many industries of western 
European countries were either destroyed or damaged 
seriously as the result of the war itself. Marshall Plan 
aid has been given to many of these countries to re- 
habilitate their industries, so that they can once again 
give employment to workers and produce the manu- 
factured goods of their factories. But markets must be 
found for these products. If markets are not to be 
found in the United States, they must be found else- 
where in the world, that is, in parts of the world that 
do not require American dollars to be used in buying 
and selling goods. 

This requires the development of markets in the 
underdeveloped countries of the world as well as 
amongst themselves in Europe. These western European 
countries must strengthen the structure of trade be- 
tween themselves, eliminating barriers and interferences 
with such trade. The elimination of these trade barriers 
will enable the specific countries to strengthen the liv- 
ing standards of their people by developing internal 
markets within their own countries. This development 
of internal markets by improving the income and liv- 
ing standards of their own people will enable them to 
develop mass production methods and techniques, thus 
enabling them to compete more equitably in the inter- 
national market. 

As the western European countries develop their 
own internal markets and strengthen their trade on the 
continent of Europe, they can move out into the inter- 
national market and trade with countries throughout 
the world other than the United States. This does 
not, of course, relieve the United States of assuming 
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any responsibility in increasing its trade, but it does 
indicate that the only solution to the international trade 
problem does not rest with the reduction of the tariff 
walls around the United States. 


Three-way trade 


The Point Four Program was a program to aid the 
underdeveloped countries—to help them help them- 
selves get on their own feet, to resist the advances of 
Communism by the improvement of their living stand- 
ards and the strengthening of their own economies. 
Many of the underdeveloped countries of the world, 
as indicated by the chart on page 15, produce raw and 
crude materials that are vital to the maintenance of 
productive facilities of American industries. These 
underdeveloped countries of the world, if aided and 
assisted, can increase their production of these raw 
materials for sale in the international market. 

Year after year the United States will become a 
better customer for these raw materials. In turn, the 
underdeveloped countries will earn more dollars, which 
will enable them either to buy in the American market 
or to buy, with United States dollars, many of the 
products produced by the developed countries in west- 
ern Europe, including Great Britain. 

In turn, the latter countries, selling goods for dollars 
in the underdeveloped countries of the world, can and 
would use their dollars to buy the products which they 
need in the American market. Thus, through develop- 
ing the underdeveloped countries and encouraging a 
three-way arrangement in international trade, long run 
assistance could, in a major way, be given to solving 
the intricate problems of international trade. 

While this is a partial solution to a very ticklish prob- 
lem, it is one which cannot be developed in the course 
of one, two, or perhaps even five years. It is a develop- 
ment that will help solve the problem over the long 
run after the underdeveloped countries of the world 
have developed their production of raw materials and 
enter more extensively into the international trade of 
the world. 


“Trade, not aid’’? 


Over the short run, the next few years, other solu- 
tions must be found to the growing problem of the 
export surplus. We have already discussed the three 
methods which are most frequently suggested—United 
States’ grants and loans, European countries’ decreasing 
their exports and the United States’ decreasing its im- 
ports. These three areas relate to the slogan which is 
becoming prominent in the United States and Europe: 
“Trade, not aid.” 

In effect, this statement indicates that European coun- 
tries want to rely less and less upon the loans and 
grants and outright gifts from the United States and 
rely, in turn, more and more on increasing their sales 
in the American market. 


Many elements in the United States Congress accept 
the slogan, “Trade, not aid,” because it enables them 
to curtail American economic and military aid to Euro- 
pean countries. 


However, they buy only half the slogan—not the whole of 
it. They say, on the one hand, “Yes, reduce the aid, We will 
take care of the trade problem afterwards.” Then, after. 
wards, they do not take care of the problem. They refuse to 
increase American trade with these countries. 


They refuse because they are unwilling to reduce the 
barriers to trade with the United States. They have, 
therefore, curtailed economic and military assistance to 
our allies and have given them nothing in return to help 
solve their problems. 

The slogan, “Trade, not aid,” is a dangerous one. If 
not implemented on both sides, it plays into the hands 
of the Communist world that has already picked up 
the slogan as being their basis of solving the problem. 
They know that as far as the American Congress and 
the American government are concerned chances are 
for greater curtailment of aid rather than for im- 
provement of trade relations! 

While we warn against overemphasis on the slogan, 
we do believe that efforts must be made in America to 
increase our trade with our allied countries. The CIO 
has already warned, however, that this is not the exclu- 
sive solution to the problem. While it is only a partial 
solution, we still believe that it must be implemented by 
extending and continuing our Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments program. 

The CIO has supported and testified in favor of the ex- 
tension of the trade agreements program each time during 
the last fifteen years or more that the issue has come up in 
the Congress. While workers may be displaced by an in- 
crease in the sale of imports in the United States markets, 
we recognize that a full employment economy tends to find 
other forms of productive employment for those displaced. 


Assistance for workers hit by imports 


This concept, of course, holds true as long as we 
have a full employment economy. However, even in 
a full employment economy, individual workers in 
specific plants in certain areas will be unduly affected 
by the increased sale of foreign goods in the American 
market. These workers cannot be ignored and cannot 
be left stranded upon the economy looking for employ- 
ment. It may not be available to them, because they are 
either older workers, women, or workers whose skills 
are not adequate to permit them to find immediate re- 
employment. 

If the United States is to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement program and reduce further customs duty 
and our trade barriers, she must recognize that even 
in a full employment economy certain workers and 
communities will be hard hit. The workers in these 
communities must be given some form of supplemental 
income during the transition from unemployment re- 
sulting from increased imports and re-employment else- 
where in the full employment economy. Such income 
could very well be in the form of supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits to be granted to the worker until he 
secures employment elsewhere in American industry. 

During the time in which he is receiving this sup- 
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plemental income, he should be given the opportunity 
to develop new and different work skills through re- 
training programs. He must also be given the opportu- 
nity, if necessary, to be relocated and rehoused in an- 
other community where employment opportunities are 
available. This will necessitate a program designed to 
transport and relocate workers displaced through in- 
creased imports. 

In addition, federal action must be taken to aid spe- 
cific communities by enabling them to shift their pro- 
ductive facilities to the production of goods which are 
needed on the American market. New companies and 
new industries should be encouraged to locate in these 
communities. The Federal Government has a responsi- 
bility to the community to enable it to maintain em- 
ployment opportunities. It has an obligation to the in- 
dustrial establishments that have been affected by im- 
ports as well as an obligation to the individual workers 
displaced through a more liberalized trade policy. 

The development of a more liberalized trade policy 
makes even more important the inclusion of provisions 
in all our Reciprocal Trade Agreements for the so- 
called “escape clause” which is now part of all our 
trade agreements. The escape clause enables an Ameri- 
can industry or a group of workers to urge the presi- 
dent to eliminate a trade concession that had been given 
to a specific country if such a trade concession seriously 
injures or threatens to injure seriously American pro- 
duction and employment. The extent to which the es- 
cape clause will be used would, to a considerable extent, 
depend upon whether individual workers, plants and 
communities have been given federal assistance to meet 
the problems created by international trade. 
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Economic Outlook, CIO. 


At the same time, we must begin to develop the con- 
cept of a code of labor standards to be incorporated into 
our Reciprocal Trade Agreements. 


If particular countries are able, because of very poor 
labor standards, to undercut and undersell the American 
market, they should not be permitted to enter into the 
international trade markets with the United States or the 
other countries of the world. They should first be re- 
quired to make a concerted effort to improve the living 
and labor conditions in their countries. 


The CIO believes in the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement program. It believes that the United 
States must play its part in helping countries through- 
out the world to improve their living standards, 
strengthen their economies and become fullfledged part- 
ners in the community of nations. 


The CIO knows full well that there are many prob- 
lems involved in attempting to develop the whole con- 
cept of multilateral trade. We will not solve these 
problems overnight, but we must move along a well 
established pattern to the ultimate goal of improved in- 
ternational trade. 


We must start with what we have now, the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreement Act. We must extend its func- 
tions with the simultaneous assurance to ourselves that 
individual American workers are not forced to suffer 
unduly as a result of the development of international 
trade. At the same time, we must enable the countries 
around the world to help themselves develop inter- 
national markets in other areas throughout the world. 
Over the long run, a solution to these problems will be 
found. END 
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@ YOUNGEST COMMISSIONER is Attorney Thomas M. French, Jr., 29, 
of Grapevine, Texas (near Dallas), seen here with his pastor, Dr. 
Frank M. Taylor, and map of Grapevine showing strategic location of 
their new church. 





@ COLLEGE MEN Bob Cumby and Jim Gillis, football heroes, helped 
serve Assembly guests in Howerton Hall cafeteria. Cumby is president 
Southwestern student body. Foreground: Rev. Morris Warren, director 
of Department of Church School with Board of Christian Education. 
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tee, union would become a fact in 1956, the 250th 
anniversary of the founding of the first Presbyterian 
presbytery in America. 


Divorce and remarriage 


Another major policy decision was reached on 
the matter of divorce and remarriage, also requir- 
ing acceptance by presbyteries. The Assembly ac- 
cepted recommendations of the Standing Committee 
on Church Extension and the Division of Christian 
Relations, that the church revise its stand on re- 
marriage. At present, remarriage is permitted under 
church rules only for the innocent party in cases 
of infidelity and desertion. 

The new policy would give the minister discre- 
tionary powers, based “not so much on what the 
applicant has done, but rather on what this person 
by God’s grace has now become and what, by God’s 
help, he or she honestly intends and hopes to do in 
the future.” This interpretation is based on true 
repentance, as witnessed by the minister, for the 
church defines marriage as “a union between one 
man and one woman, designed of God to last as 
long as they both shall live.” 


Dr. Price New Moderator 


Dr. Frank W. Price, seven months back from 
communist-dominated China, was named moderator. 
China-born and 30 years a missionary there, he has 
won world-wide fame as teacher, minister, states- 
man. Also nominated for post of moderator was 
Dr. L. Nelson Bell, himself a long-time medical 
missionary in China. 

The election marked the first time that the son 
of a moderator has been named to this highest post 
of the church. Dr. Price’s father, Dr. P. Frank Price 
—now living at Florence, South Carolina—was 
moderator of the General Assembly in 1936. 

Illness kept at his Shreveport home Dr. William A. 
Alexander, retiring moderator. In his stead Dr. 
Charles L. King, of Houston, Texas, brought the 
opening address of the Assembly. In a powerful plea 
for “things that lie at the center,” the speaker said 
it is because of emphasis on peripheral things that 
we have 250 denominations. 

The Assembly authorized the Board of Annuities 
and Relief to add hospitalization and surgical fee 
coverage to its group life insurance program for all 
full-time church workers, effective July 1... gave 
its sanction to the Board’s plan to move offices from 
Louisville to Atlanta. 

Women of the Church reported for the year 63 
new local organizations, 9525 new members, and 
increase of $133,367 in total giving. 

Control of the Presbyterian Survey, official maga- 
zine of the entire Church, was vested by this year’s 
Assembly in a new fifteen-man board, empowered 
to form their own corporation responsible only to 
the General Assembly itself. Same editorial and pub- 
lishing management is (See page 63) 
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edical but unsuccessful argument against majority report on church property. Seated at right, Rev. 
James A. Millard, Jr., of Austin Seminary, who served as chairman of the Ad Interim Com- 
mittee on Church Property. Lack of time prevented Davis’ use of the suitcase full of evidence 
e son seen below his bench. Standing, at left, is Rev. A. Cullen Windham, Opelika, Ark., who joined 
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@ DR. E. E. GILLESPIE, called “the most beloved man in the Synod of 
maga- North Carolina,” was honored during the Assembly with the unveiling 

: of a portrait of the esteemed churchman by Mr. W. E. Price, represent- 
, bose - ing the Synod. @ ABOVE, and Coca-Cola was there, to refresh Com- 
owere : 


missioners during long hours of debate. Scene is on side steps of 
only to ' Anderson Auditorium. 
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@ BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION takes the spotlight to show M@ than 30: 
@ NEW HYMNAL, to be used by four branches , Commissioners to 93rd General Assembly scope of its work. Inset is the Sen 
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Dr. Kerr Retires 
From CTS Faculty 


Dr. E. D. Kerr, professor of Old 
Testament Language, Literature, and 
Exegesis at Columbia Theological 
Seminary in Decatur, retired from the 
faculty at Columbia May 109, after 38 
years of service to the Seminary. At 
his formal retirement, the 72-year-old 
professor received a book of more 
than 300 letters of appreciation from 
the Seminary alumni. He also was 
presented a television set as a token 
of appreciation of his service. 

On the day of his formal retire- 
ment, Dr. Kerr delivered the dedica- 
tory address for Columbia’s $325,000 
John Bulow Campbell Library. 

Arrangements have been made for 
Dr. Kerr’s portrait to be painted by 
Mrs. Hunter Blakely, wife of the 
Secretary of Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, Richmond, Virginia. The por- 
trait will be presented to Columbia 
Theological Seminary. 


Dr. Lewis to Be 
Professor at UTS 


Dr. Frank Bell Lewis has accepted 
a call to become the professor of 
Christian Ethics at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Virginia. The addi- 
tion of Dr. Lewis to the faculty of the 
Seminary brings the total number of 
faculty members to sixteen, and con- 
siderably strengthens the departments 
of Theology and Ethics. 

Dr. Lewis, president of Mary Bald- 
vin College, Staunton, Virginia, since 
he first of July 1947, has tendered 
is resignation to the college board. 

t. Lewis will spend several months 
preparing his courses of study and 
‘siting in other theological institu- 
lons throughout the eastern states. 
'e will begin his teaching duties at 
iion some time in 1954. His princi- 
pal courses will be in the field of 
hristian Ethics, and, in collaboration 
ith Dr. John Newton Thomas, he 
ill also offer courses in Apologetics 


d related subjects of Systematic 
heology, 
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Top row: Elizabeth Shefelton, Rev. and Mrs. Donald Bobb; second row Shirley McRee, 


Astrid Kraakenes, Virginia Bell; third: Eleanor Caslick, Betty Stewart, Frances Craig. 


Nine New Missionaries Appointed 
At Meeting of World Missions Board 


Nine new missionaries of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., were ap- 
pointed recently by the Board of 
World Missions. Of these two are 
short-term appointments to Korea 
and Africa. Of the full-time appoint- 
ments two were made to Korea, two 
to Japan and three to Africa. All but 
one of the new missionaries will attend 
the Institute for Outgoing Mission- 
aries at Montreat this summer, and 
then go on to their fields of serv- 
ice. Already in Korea, Miss Astrid 


Kraakenes, of Norway, is the excep- 
tion. 

REV. AND MRS. DONALD F. BOBB were 
appointed to serve in Africa. At the 
present time Mr. Bobb is pastor of So- 
corro Presbyterian Church, Socorro, 
New Mexico. The Bobbs have three 
children. In the fall they will proceed 
to Belgium for the customary year of 
study. 

Appointed to serve in Korea is Miss 
VIRGINIA BELL, R.N., Of Montreat, North 
Carolina. Miss Bell (See page 54) 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
Prepares for Christian service in religious education, Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 

Accredited by 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


HENRY WADE DvuBOSE, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CunNINGHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 


MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina _ 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


Fully accredited, four-year, liberal arts 
college for women. Men accepted as day 
students. 
For information write the Registrar. 
CHARLTON C. JERNIGAN, President 


MEN! 


FIT YOURSELVES FOR BOTH MILITARY 
SERVICE AND FOR CIVILIAN LIFE 


Southwestern Offers You Opportunities for 
Academic Work and for Commissions in One of 
Two Branches of 
The Armed Services 
By Means of Off-Campus Military Training, 
Obtainable in the Summertime, With Pay, 
During a Four-Year, Draft-Deferred College 
Career. 

Write for Detailed Information 


The Admissions Counsellor 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian * Co-educational ¢ Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous 
Christian influences. Fully accredited. Four- 
year liberal arts, sciences, business education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Com- 
titive, (2) Academic, (3) Grant in Aid, (4) 
emunerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. In- 
tramural sports. Dormitories. Summer session. 
‘Catalogue and illustrated booklet. Board, room, 
and tuition $730. 
. T. L. LISTON, President, 
Box S, BRISTOL, TENN. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
aa ae 


Educational Excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christian em- 
phasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees. 
Graduates transfer to best colleges 
as juniors. Professor for each ten 
students. Personal attention. Scien- 
tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi- 
ness course. Preparatory department with grades 
11 and 12. Member Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Write for catalog. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, Nortu Caro.ina 
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FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 


MarsHALL Scotr Woopson 
President 
Red Springs, N. C. 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 
STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A Presbyterian Junior College. Founded 1856. 

Coeducational. Distinctive in Christian ideals. 

Accredited. Liberal arts, music, preprofes- 

sional, Church sec’l, business. Dormitories for 

women. Liberal scholarships. Rate $600. 
Write for catalogue S. 


JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 








The only institution for Negroes owned by the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

Now Awardin rt PA of BACHELOR of 
ARTS and BACHELOR of SCIENCE 
Bible Central in the Curriculum 
For information, write: 

SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 
I y Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts col- 
lege. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum with 14 
majors including music, art, Bible, languages. 
dramatic arts, history, psychology, sociology, 
mathematics, nursery school education. Com- 
petitive scholarships. Morning chapel. Tree- 
shaded, terraced campus. Southern Colonial 
buildings. For catalog and viewbook write 
Registrar, Dept. S 


Frank B. Lewis, Ph.D., Pres., Staunton, Va. 











A Living Investment 
in American Youth 
e Christian Education 
Building High Mora 
Values 
e Fully Accredited; In 
Liberal Arts Tradition 
e Military Training for 
Reserve Commissions 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Clinton, S. C. Marshall W. Brown, Pres. 

















DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 


and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Air Force ROTC Program 


Christian culture and thorough scholar- 
ship 


Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 
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Regional Directors 
Honor Dr. Landis 


The regional directors of Christian 
education in the annual meeting of 
their Central Department of Field 
Service at the Everglades Hotel, Mi- 
ami, Florida, held a special recogni- 
tion service for Dr. R. L. Landis, 
Saturday morning, May 23, 1953. 

Rev. W. Ted Jones of Columbia, 
South Carolina, chairman of the re- 
gional directors, presided. Dr. W. B. 
Sullivan of Richmond, Virginia, pre- 
sented “Judge” (as he is known by his 
colleagues) with a letter from the 
Presbyterian Book Store, Richmond, 
Virginia, indicating that the regional 
directors had sent a generous check to 
be credited to his account for books 
of his choice. Rev. Jack B. McMichael 
of Dallas, Texas, expressed words of 
commendation and endearment from 
the department, reviewing some of 
the major achievements the Synod of 
Mississippi had enjoyed under Dr. 
Landis’ leadership. Dr. Marshall c 
Dendy of Richmond, Virginia, execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, voiced appreciation of 
the Board for Dr. Landis’ long and 
fruitful years of service. Rev. wW 
Norman Cook of Richmond, Virginia 
director of the Central Department of 
Field Services, closed the service wit 
an appropriate prayer of thanksgiving 
and intercession. 

In September Dr. Landis will retir 
after serving as Regional Director fo 
the Synod of Mississippi for 33 year 
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Church of the Month 


Tinkling Spring Presbyterian 
Church, at Fishersville, Virginia—first 
called “The South Side of the Triple 
Forks of the Shenandore Congrega- 
tion’—this month celebrates its 215th 
anniversary. It was organized a Chris- 
tian Society in 1738 by the Rev. James 
Anderson, in the home of the first 
pioneer settler of this area, Colonel 
John Lewis. The Shenandore Congre- 
gation in 1740 called the Rev. John 
Craig, the first regularly settled Pres- 
byterian pastor after the death of the 
Rev. Francis Makemie in 1703. Craig 
became the only settled Presbyterian 
pastor in the colony of Virginia at 
this time. The Scotch-Irish of the 
Valley of Virginia were extended this 
privilege under the Toleration Act of 
England, an act which had not been 
applied in Virginia to that date, and 
extended to the Scots west of the 
Blue Ridge in 1738 by special permis- 
sion of the Governor, in exchange for 
their pledge to defend the frontier 
against the Indians. 

The church has had four major 

building projects. The first building 
was 50 by 24 feet, with backless 
benches and dirt floor. This building 
was constructed in 1743-45 near a 
spring that tinkled, and was called 
Tinkling Spring Church. The second 
building, constructed of stone early in 
the pastorate of Rev. John McCue, was 
started in 1791. The third was a brick 
building, built during the pastorate of 
Dr. Robert L. Dabney, and dedicated 
in the spring of 1850. It continues to 
serve as the church sanctuary. The 
latest addition is an $80,000 Educa- 
tional Building, completed in 1952. It 
is expected to be dedicated, free of 
debt, on August 23, 1953. 
_ Those of the church who have gone 
into. the ministry or mission service 
number fifteen, beginning with Rev. 
John Brown and concluding with Rev. 
Howard Gilkeson, Laurenburg, North 
Carolina. Notable among them have 
een Dr. John Newton Craig, execu- 
tive secretary of Home Missions 1883- 
1900; Rev. Alexander S. Moffett, 
ather of six missionaries to China; 
Rev. Brown Craig Patterson, who had 
a family which included two mission- 
ary doctors, two ministers and a min- 
ister’s wife; and Rev. Joseph B. Live- 
say, who endured many hardships and 
was miraculously delivered from the 
Japanese occupation in the late war. 
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Tinkling 
Spring 
1953 





Among the joys of the Tinkling 
Spring Church is the growth of her 
daughter churches. The eldest daugh- 
ter is the First Presbyterian Church, 
Staunton, 1804; next, First Church of 
Waynesboro, 1846; then Finley Me- 
morial, Stuarts Draft, 1910; and finally 
the Hermitage Church, 1916. 

The Tinkling Spring Church has 
458 members, with an active program 
for children, young people, men and 
women. Present pastor is Rev. How- 
ard Wilson. 

During the week of August 16-23, 





1745 


1953, she will join with her youngest 
daughter, Hermitage, in a series of 
historical, evangelical fellowship serv- 
ices. Hermitage on August 16 will 
have Homecoming Day and dedicate 
her $12,000 Sunday school addition. 
Services will be held during the week, 
with former pastors and associate pas- 
tors taking part. August 19-20-21 the 
outdoor historical pageant will be 
given, concluding with the Home- 
coming and the dedication of the new 
Educational Building on August 23 at 
Tinkling Spring. END 





PRICE: Campers’ Book—zo¢ 
Counselor’s Manual—$1.60 





MANUALS FOR CAMPERS AND COUNSELORS 


TITLE: Learning to Live with Others 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press of New York and Nashville (1953) 


These manuals, one for campers, and one for their counselors, contain 
practical suggestions for showing boys and girls, aged 9 to 11, how to 
put Christian principles to work in community living—how to organize, 
guide, and participate in “discovery groups,” get camp chores done 
quickly and cheerfully, build an outdoor living room, plan a “cook-out,” 
and so forth. The Junior Camp Committee of the National Council of 
Churches worked with the author in the preparation of these two books, 
intended primarily for use in church-sponsored camps, but suitable for 
use also in school and community camps. Both books contain resource 
materials and are illustrated with attractive line drawings. 


AUTHOR: Carrie Lou Goddard 
PAGES: Campers’ Book—16 
Counselor’s Manual—16o0 
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Thrilling letters from our 
missionaries around the world 
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EQUATORIAL a as well as food and shelter for the group. the pre 

; ” Bi gal Peggy is teaching some classes each day 
i a5 besides directing the school. the ma 
4 than ev 

Z “We are in the midst of a series 

of week-long regional training confer- 

ences with the evangelists. During 

one meeting, a man appeared whom 

no one seemed to know anything 

about—the local evangelist, overseer 

nor anyone. After he had sat in on 

a The following are excerpts ing of the Women of the Church, the the meeting, they began questioning 

| : from letters of missionaries: girls were able to move into two him about his presence there. ‘I came 

“THE EVANGELISTIC DEPARTMENT of _ lovely dormitories and a kitchen store- to learn more about being a Chris- 

Moma Station instituted the ‘Lord’s oom unit the day after they arrived. Wan. He had been mo learners’ 

Acre’ plan in chosen villages when We prepared for 40, expected 25% and class heretofore. “What do you do? 

the rains began in September. News 80 came. They are a bright, enthusi- ‘I am F drummer for the Rarive 

of the good times had by the workers astic bunch of girls and have made dances.’ “You understand that a Chris- 
began to come in about December: our hearts full to running over—not tan cannot participate in these, what me 
women going out in groups shouting, to mention our hands! They are all do you proposes Oe do?’ ‘T'll destroy me 
singing hymns, laughing, happy to be _ first graders, so you can imagine what my drums.’ The village folks laughed with J 
making a garden for God. Another fun the teachers are having! at him and thought that his words aise 
village which wasn’t chosen to be in “School opened for a new year January were fine, but that was the end. But pr 
on the initiation of the plan, but who 2. We have had 135-150 students in years "0 the man was in Capneet and in staved 
heard of others doing it, responded gone by and we anticipated a similar short order was back with his drums ena 
with, ‘We’ve been with the Mission a group this year only to find that 400 came and smashed them in the presence of vai 
long time; we’ve had one of the re-_ t° be registered! They are sitting four to them all. , ‘ see 
gional schools in our midst; they can’t 2 desk, 40-50 to a class, one class out- “A woman laden with African pa 
leave us out this time; we'll plant our ya another in a mud-and-stick shed. ‘medicine,’ with hair matted and caked cae 
own budimi bua Nzambi’ ”—and they ee ee OS ee. with dirt and filth for . special pagan tai 
did. ‘ “We immediately began work on a_ ‘Tite, appeared seeking baptism. She "ae 
siacbeiaiadiee ailiteinciteatdiiilliadaaess two unit sun-dried brick classroom was told poate fers p ayy re "hi “Jin 
to the station for a month’s Bible train- which is septa along pane slowly. ree? as fe ; . babys = he, nd pee 
ing. Pedy. helsied teeth the eivec’What (Remember never to try to make sun- ‘raining for churc rye _ 5 nee — 
We Believe.’ For three nights preceding dried bricks in rainy season.) eS and Opts rag camer aa Pn m 
Christmas, groups were invited into our School boys are building it during their and meg back. Again she wan a * 
home to see the View Master reels of handwork periods and after school wash and remove all signs of pagan- vill : 
the birth of Christ, projected on the wall. hours for pay. What an opportunity 'S™. This too she did. This was a real the ye 
The response was overwhelming. All and challenge—111 Christians and test for her, for according to their oni 
Standing, sitting, and squatting space was the rest still seeking. What a task superstitions they will die if they re- of the 
taken. On the final night, we counted $5 training new teachers just out of move the ‘medicine.’ Thus two more Hf tim 
living room to see ‘te cowie pire teachers’ Schools, finding enough Bebe: Poe - eee sae d : 
hear the Christmas story in their own books, typing extra teacher helps, ete. ne ee eee jena : a : 
encisies al aan i and trebled. The new dispensary was pe 
oma suddenly became as Clearwater occupied just before Christmas and nyw 
“The Moma Girls’ Home opened °% St. Petersburg, Florida, in tourist sea- the old dispensary converted into a oa 
December 30, with an undreamed of pra beng oy pig nn totes hospital ward. The maternity build- a 
response. There has been little desire village folks as well. Bob = ages beak ing is about ready for occupancy. Al- built 

for the girls to learn anything in fy} with the responsibility for the Boys’ ‘¢ady the number of cases treated in 
Congo and particularly in this local Home (boarding department of the One month equals a four-month period “Tt 
tribe. Thanks to the Birthday Offer- school) which includes the religious needs last year. There are more women 1n dred 
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the prenatal clinic and coming into 
the maternity to have their babies 
than ever before.” 
—FROM THE REINHOLDS 
in Africa. 


tribes have erected throughout these 
mountains. And not one of them has 
an ordained pastor. The Gospel has 
spread like wildfire, carried by lay- 
men and laywomen from village to 














FORMOSA 








“TAST WEEK END, I HAD A MOUNTAIN 
trip that was a ‘humdinger.’ I went 
with James Dickson, a veteran mis- 
sionary of Formosa, to a town on the 
east coast called Loa Tung, where we 
stayed in a small native hotel. From 
there we went Saturday afternoon in 
a taxi to the mountains (I didn’t want 
to risk my Ford car on those rocky 
mountains roads. We went to Kwa 
Kay, a village of erstwhile head- 
hunters, and there we preached. 


“Jim could speak English and For- 
mosan; I, English and Mandarin, the For- 
mosan pastor with us Formosan, Manda- 
tin after a fashion, and Japanese. None 
of us could speak Taiyal, understood by 
all the tribes people. All the older Tai- 
yals can understand Japanese, some of 
the young ones Mandarin, and not Jap- 
anese. So we had to do some rare juggling 
of these five languages back and forth, 
Jim and I, and the Formosan pastor, and 
the Taiyal young man who understood a 
bit of Mandarin, and the Taiyal woman 
translating from Japanese into Taiyal. 
Anyway, we hope that something of our 
meaning went into the heads and hearts 
of these simple aborigines as they crowded 
into the little bamboo church they had 
built themselves. 


“Te was one of more than a hun- 
dred churches that the people of five 
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village; and thousands of them have 
joined the great multitude of the re- 
deemed. And how they do appreciate 
our visits, whenever we can go to 
them! 

“Sunday morning James Dickson 
and I arose very early, ate a bowl of 
thin native porridge, and took a bus 
to a village just beyond the tiny town 
of San Hsin (“Three Stars’). From 
there we hiked into the mountains to 


two other Taiyal villages, Sung-Loa, 
and Long Piah, where again, through 
manifold interpretation, we told them 
the ‘Old, Old Story.’ But in order to 
get to those villages, we had not just 
‘one wide river to cross,’ but two 
swollen mountain streams, each about 
30 yards wide. 


“A mountain youth carried our clothes 
across, and together we went into the 
river; and because the water was waist 
deep, and very swift, a Taiyal young 
man was on each side of us holding on to 
our arms lest we miss our footing, and be 
swept down stream. The water was cold, 
but exhilarating! And fortunately, Jim 
and I each had a small towel to dry with, 
so our four juicy crossings (two rivers 
each way) did us no harm. This experi- 
ence did not dampen our enthusiasm, but 
rather made us rejoice that we were back 
in real pioneer missionary work again. 


“Recently, Dickson and I visited 
two other Taiyal villages. Three years 
ago there was not a single Christian 
in one of them. Then three youths 
heard and believed the Gospel, and 
went to a Formosan pastor about 50 
miles away to be baptized. When they 
returned, they suffered great perse- 
cution for Christ, but they were 
steadfast in their faith and witness, 
and today 80 per cent of the entire 
village is Christian! We preached in 
that village Saturday night, and Sun- 
day morning we walked about four 
miles to the next village, sure of a 
congregation, because a great number 
of men, women and children from the 
first village streamed behind us as we 
made the journey to the next.” 

—E. H. HAMILTON 
Formosa 








BRAZIL 











“Twenty of us of the North Brazil 
Mission gathered for our annual Mis- 
sion meeting December 27-January 7. 
It was encouraging to see how through 
our schools, vast evangelistic fields, 
radio programs, and literature, more 


and more Brazilians are coming to 
know God, as revealed in Christ, and 
are growing in Christian service. 
Looking back over 1952’s work, I feel 
grateful to have had a small part in 
the great task of (See page 56) 
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(From page 49) will probably teach 
in our Nurses’ School at Chunju. Her 
last position was Nursing Arts Instruc- 
tor in the School of Nursing at Me- 
morial Mission Hospital in Asheville, 
North Carolina. 

MISS ELEANOR CASLICK of Paris, Ken- 
tucky, has also been appointed to 
medical service in Korea. She is a 





graduate nurse and has had one year 
at the Assembly’s Training School. 
MISS FRANCES CRAIG of Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, has been appointed 
for evangelistic service in Japan. She 
is engaged to marry Rev. James Ma- 
gruder of our Japan Mission. Until 
leaving her job to attend the Mission- 
aries’ Institute, Miss Craig was assist- 
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INDIVIDUAL CHAIRS OF DIGNIFIED BEAUTY 


No sacrifice of ecclesiastical art or liturgical practices. Sufficient room for enter- 
ing or leaving seats when others in row are seated. 


Greatly facilitates communion services. 


Pastors claim that the comfort afforded actually induces alertness and attention. 


Contributes a warm atmosphere which blends with liturgical colors and interior 
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Makes for less disturbance—quieter services. 


Actually increases comfortable capacity. 


Moderately priced chairs in many styles. A wide choice of end designs and up- 
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ant to the Regional Director of the 
Synod of Arkansas. 

Appointed for evangelistic service 
in Africa is MISS SHIRLEY ANN MC Rep 
of Lubbock, Texas. She has been Di- 
rector of Religious Education in St. 
Andrews Presbyterian Church in Ok- 
lahoma City, Oklahoma. 

MISS BETTY JOYCE STEWART of Mil- 
ton, Florida, has been appointed to 
evangelistic service in Japan. She 
graduated from the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School in May. : 

MISS ELIZABETH ANN SHEFELTON of 
Newnan, Georgia, has been appointed 
to short-term service of three years 
as a teacher of missionaries’ children 
in the Belgian Congo. After the Insti- 
tute in Montreat she will return to 
Appalachian State Teachers College 
in Boone, North Carolina, where she 
is a Danforth Scholarship student. She 
will go to the Congo in December. 

Another | short-term appointment 
for three years is that of Miss AsTRID 
KRAAKENES Of Norway for medical 
service at our hospital in Chunju, Ko- 
rea. Miss Kraakenes was a missionary 
in China for the Norwegian Mission- 
ary Society. After she was forced to 
leave China she did home mission 
work for the same Society in Norway. 
She went to Korea with the Norwe- 
gian Mobile Army Surgical Hospital, 
after which she came to our hospital 
under special short-term arrange- 
ments. 





EVANGELIZE 


(From page 4) 





“We believe and then accept Christ 
as ‘Lord,’ the Lord Jesus Christ. | 
think we should explain that. 

“Lordship includes some very sig- 
nificent Greek words which we 
should look at. Jesus was referred 
to as Lord by such Greek words as: 


didaskolos, which means master of 
the intellect. 

kurios, which means master of the 
possessions. 

soter, master of their body, pas- 
sions, yearnings. 

destotes, lord of their will. 

epistata, master of their service. 


“The Greek words for redeem or 
ransom as found in Revelation 5:9 
‘hast redeemed us to God’ is a word 
which means to ‘purchase for a pur- 
pose.’ Jesus wants us to use us i 
building the Kingdom.” END 
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At the request of our Mission group 
in Formosa, the Board of World Mis- 
sions has recommended the appoint- 
ment of REV. AND MRS. WILLIAM F. 
JUNKIN, JR., AND MISS CHARLOTTE DUN- 
LAP, R.N., to service in Formosa. At 
the same time the Board approved 
plans for REV. JOHN E. TALMAGE of our 
Korea Mission to work among the 
Korean people in Japan when his fur- 
lough expires. This will make it pos- 
sible for Mrs. Talmage and their 
children to return with Mr. Talmage. 
They will remain in Japan until such 
time as it is possible for Korean mis- 
sionaries to take their families into 
Korea. DR. J. V. N. TALMAGE, also of 
our Korea Mission, has been asked to 
return to Korea for approximately a 
year to do some special work in con- 
nection with registrations of the prop- 
erty of the Mission. 





The Board of World Missions ap- 
proved the contribution of its propor- 
tionate share toward the purchase of 
a building in Pusan, Korea, which 
will be used for housing certain inter- 
denominational activities. This build- 
ing will be purchased through the 
Korea Committee of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Division of the National Council, 
and will provide offices for such 
groups as the National Christian 
Council of Korea and its Audio-Vis- 
ual and Youth Work Committees and 
the Korean Council of Christian Edu- 
cation. 





DR. YOICHI ICHIMURA, president of 
Kinjo College in Nagoya, Japan, died 
suddenly on April 8. Dr. Ichimura 
had rendered outstanding service to 
this institution for 4o years. In recog- 
nition of his service Southwestern at 
Memphis awarded Dr. Ichimura an 
honorary Doctor of Education degree 
at their commencement exercises last 


spring. 





MR. JOHN vass and family left the 
Congo on April 18 on their way to 
this country for their first furlough. 





MISS JULIA HAMPTON, also of the 
Congo, returned to this country on 
May 4 for her furlough. 
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The V. A. Andersons of Congo 
returned to this country for furlough. 





DR. AND MRS. J. TINSLEY SMITH left 
the Congo on June 6, coming to this 
country by way of South Africa and 
England for their furlough year. 





MRS. MARIA HERTWIG, who has been 
serving as a teacher at Central School 
for missionaries’ children in the Con- 
go, left there in June to return to the 
United States by way of South Africa 
and the continent. 





REV. AND MRS. S. H. WILDs left Congo 
in the middle of the summer on their 
way to the United States for their 
regular furlough. 


REV. AND MRS. DAVID A, MC LEAN and 
their family arrived in July from the 
Congo for their furlough year. 





MR. AND MRS. GARLAND GOODRUM and 
family sailed from Africa on July 15, 
to return to this country for their first 
furlough. 





REV. L. M. HENDERLITE sailed for 
Brazil from New York April 14, after 
having spent the past year in this 
country on furlough. 





REV. JOE B. HOPPER of Korea arrived 
in San Francisco about April 22. 





FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in Jack- 
son Mississippi, has assumed full sup- 
port of two missionary appointees, 
the Rev. and Mrs. Ernest Pettis, who 
were recently appointed to the Ko- 
rean Mission and are now in Tokyo, 
Japan, studying the Korean language. 
Dr. John Reed Miller is pastor. 
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(From page 53) world missions. 


“Teaching the Gospel of John was one 
of the greatest privileges of the year. It 
was hard labor, doing it in Portuguese 
and I’m sure I got more from the study 
than the girls. In the course on hymnol- 
ogy, I enjoyed seeing the students grow in 
appreciation of the hymns. A majority 
of the Brazilian hymns are translations 
of the hymns we sing in the U. S. 


“I shared with Joaninha, one of my 
music pupils, her joy in being able to 
play three hymns perfectly from 
memory by the end of her first school 
year. Joaninha comes from a place 
in Baia where there is no school or 
church. Her life’s dream was to play 
a reed organ, but it was not until she 
came to the Bible Institute that she 
had a chance to learn. 


“The laboratory vacation church school 
was another project of the year. The ap- 
prentice teachers, students of the Insti- 
tute, surely got a workout. Our school 
was held in a neighborhood where the 
children run wild in the streets. During 
the sessions the street gang would some- 
times throw rocks in, yell, and climb up 
the windows of the church. 


“One day an Institute girl was 
teaching her class the 121st Psalm. No 
one was getting it very well. Then 
a shirtless little boy who had been 
hanging on the outside of the window, 
marched into the church, sat down in 
the class, and recited perfectly the 
verses he had learned from listening 
in at the window. Many of the “out- 
siders” were lured into the school. 
They were hard to tame. The teach- 
ers got discouraged, but prayed and 
worked harder. Finally the pupils 
learned reverence and at the end of 
the school we were inspired to see in 
those who had been the rowdiest, a 
change which only God could have 
brought about. 


“Another activity of the year was serv- 
ing as counselor for the student Christian 
organization of the Agnes Erskine School 
(high school). The Brazilians love dra- 
matics and the girls were happiest when 
they were working with the footlights and 
costumes in preparation for a play. The 
most enriching experience for the group 
came during a retreat at the beach and a 
three-day conference with the students of 
the Fifteenth of November Co.lege as 
guests. — 


“Teaching English continued to be 
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an interesting experience. I had quite 
a variety of pupils. They ranged from 
a kindergarten class to a class of three 
doctors from the Brazilian Air Force 
Hospital. 

“In a few weeks the new school 
year will start. Mary Garland Taylor, 
a new addition to the staff, will be a 
wonderful help. We are expecting 





@Toechun F) 


@ Chunjv 


“HAVING JUST RETURNED from a 
three-weeks tour of our Mission Sta- 
tions in Korea, it seemed a good time 
to share with you some of the rich 
experiences which have been ours. 

“Keith Crim, Ernest Pettis, Don 
Powell and I made the three-hour 
flight to Pusan, landing there on a 
bleak snowy afternoon in January. 
After many years of planning and 
preparation, hope and delay, it was 
good to see at firsthand the work to 
which we have been called. 


“Our ‘grand tour’ took us from Pusan 
to Taijon via army troop train; Taijon to 
Chunju by slow freight. There we were 
initiated into the thrills of jeep-riding 
over Korean mountain roads in winter. 
We chatted with GI’s on the way to the 
front; enjoyed the fellowship of seeing 
all our missionaries now in Korea; slept 
for the first time on heated Korean floors; 
twice were stopped at sundown because 
the roads ahead were through mountains 
infested with Communist guerrillas; 
watched the sick and suffering enter the 
walls of our mission hospitals, took time 
out for duck hunting (I got two!). 


“We picnicked at desolate Buddhist 
temples which were deserted by priest 
and people alike; took pictures of the 
ancient ruins of the Silla capital (650 
A.D.) at Kyongju, and watched our 
nurses distribute milk to babies in one 


about fifteen Bible Institute students 
This past year there were 39; in the 
primary and high school. Onl about 
one-half of these were from th: evan- 
gelical faith. The religious background 
of the others was: Roman Catholic 
145; Jewish, 19; Spiritualist, 20; Chris. 
tian Scientist, 1; and 23 who claimed 
no religion. With their varied back- 
grounds these students present a great 

challenge.” i. 
—ANN PIPKIN 

in Brazil 





of the many orphanages. We carried 
the greetings of the home Church in 
America to scattered bands of believ- 
ers in our halting, newly-won Korean, 
or through interpreters; and joined in 
the singing and worship with great 
city congregations. You may be in- 
terested in the following impressions: 


“(1) The Vitality of the Korean 
Church. We saw high schools and 
Bible institutes operating with maxi- 
mum enrollment. We visited the Pres- 
byterian Seminary in Taegu, with 
over 400 students—larger than any of 
our Church seminaries in America! 
But we were told that the strength 
of the Korean Church does not lie 
in its institutions, but in the simple, 
rugged faith of its believers. The tiny 
congregation at the village of Chil Po, 
our hosts for a night, exemplified this 
spirit. They showed us a plowed field 
where their church had stood before 
being burned by guerrillas, and they 
told us how their pastor had suffered 
martyrdom. But they also showed us 
where they planned to build a new 
church, and pointed to the timbers 
already cut for the new sanctuary. 


“(2) The Intensity of Missionary 
Work. Wherever we went, your mis- 
sionaries were carrying a load of work 
without precedent in the history of 
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Korean \lissions. Dr. Paul Crane has 
performed over 100 major operations 
since he returned to the field less 
than three months ago. The day we 
left Chunju, he spent ten hours in 
the operating room. Rev. E. T. Boyer 
of Soonchun has the sole responsi- 
bility for a field which three full-time 
mission evangelists once shared. And 
as a side line he has general super- 
vision over a leper colony with 1,100 
lepers and is constructing a Bible 
School 200 miles away at the new 
mission station of Taejon (where 
General Dean was captured). 

“Rev. Bruce Cumming of Kwangju, 
gives his full time (five days a week) 
to a ministry of crucial importance 
among North Korean prisoners of 
war in nearby POW camps, but since 
he is the only evangelistic missionary 
in Kwangju (which once had four) 
he finds plenty to keep life interesting 
the other two days and evenings dur- 
ing the week. 


“(3) The Variety of Missionary 
Activities. We were sometimes fright- 
ened, often bewildered, always im- 
pressed, but never bored by what we 
saw of the role of a modern mission- 
ary in Korea today. The everyday 
work of Rev. Joe B. Hopper (Mardia’s 
brother) this past year has included 
these activities: The distribution of 
relief clothing which the churches at 
home have so generously provided; 
the purchase of rice, barley and fer- 
tilizer for use during the lean famine 
months (Joe justified his role of grain 
distributor on Scriptural grounds, re- 
minding us of his predecessor “Joe” 
in Egypt! ); the sale of millions of won 
worth of Christian literature through 
bookroom and salesmen; the setting 
up and operation of a printing press; 
the supervision and repair of mission 
property; plus the ‘care of the 
churches.’ To us ignorant newcomers, 
the role of a missionary appears to 
be that of pastor, diplomat, statesman, 
financier, engineer, and scholar. But 
before us now is first the mastery of 
the Korean language. Thus our re- 
turn to Tokyo.” 

—TOMMY BROWN 
in Japan, studying 
the Korean language. 


“ 
TWO MONTHS AND 120 MAJOR OP- 


m ERATIONS later, I am beginning to get 


va into the work here and get the 
= of life in Korea again. Things are 
Coming everywhere. There is new 
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Nurses at capping exercises at our hospital in Chunju. Miss Margaret Pritchard, in 
charge of school, is third from left. 


hope that this is the year for decisive 
victory. 


“Our Korean friends are finally being 
trained into a modern army. Young men 
no longer lciter around on the streets. 
Our houseboy elects to sleep here rather 
than at home, for drafting parties comb 
the villages at night looking for men to 
draft for work battalions at the front. 


“Our Interns and Residents are be- 
ing called up every month to the 
army, air force and navy. We are 
faced with scarcely enough to care 
for the increasing patient load which 
now, at this unusually slack season of 
Korean New Year, runs to over 100 
inpatients and some 80 in the outpa- 
tient clinic daily. 

“We hope to help in this medical 
training program by taking in young 
army doctors for special surgical 
training beginning next month. In our 
Hospital they have no language bar- 
riers, and they can see how modern 
surgical techniques can be carried out 
even in Korea. Those who are sent 
on inspection trips to the States come 
back having learned very little for 
lack of language, and also depressed 
that Korea cannot expect to have all 
the equipment and facilities they see 
in our big army hospitals at home. 
What an opportunity to teach modern 
medicine and also expose these young 
Korean doctors to Christian medicine 
and how it can and should be prac- 
ticed in this medically primitive land! 
We must have more missionary doc- 
tors, but fast, to meet this new open- 
ing for Christ. 


“Our Nursing School, under Miss Mar- 
garet Pritchard’s careful supervision, has 
two fine classes of students. We hope to 
take in a new class in March. Here Chris- 
tian girls are being given a really profes- 
sional three-year nurses’ training course, 
to give nurses in Korea some professional 
standing with ethics and morals to match. 
We need more missionary nurses now to 
help train Christian nurses. 


“We are beginning to take in ampu- 
tees for revision of their stumps, so 
they may then be fitted with pros- 
theses made in Seoul under Dr. R. A. 
Torrey’s direction at Severance Re- 
habilitation Center. On a trip to Seoul 
two weeks ago it was very encour- 
aging to see how this project is off to 
a good start. The amputee problem is 
just one of the many medical and 
surgical problems of rehabilitation 
that are crying to be done in the name 
of Christ in Korea today. 

“On a tour of our Mission this 
past week we visited our four sta- 
tions, Kwangju, Mokpo, Soonchun 
and here. In each station our schools 
are full of students. The Bible Schools 
are full of young people being trained 
in the art of evangelism. Dr. Coding- 
ton and Mrs. Bruce Cumming in 
Kwangju have a fine TB hospital run- 
ning, and talk of expanding. Mr. 
Boyer in Soonchun has done a first 
class job of rehabilitating the Wilson 
Leper Colony where we are responsi- 
ble for 1,100 patients. The door is 
wide open in Korea. We are so few. 
Won’t you join us here?” 

—PAUL S. CRANE 
in Korea 
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exercises and a bronze plaque from 
the Alumni Association was presented 
to him in ceremonies at the Third 
Presbyterian Church in New Orleans 
Wednesday. 

The plaque, from the entire 8,500- 
member Association, reads: “This 
tribute of affection and esteem is pre- 
sented to George Summey, D.D., 
L.L.D., loyal alumnus of Davidson 
College since 1870, upon the occasion 
of his rooth birthday, June 3, 1953.” 

A native of Asheville, Dr. Summey 
enjoyed a distinguished career as a 
teacher, editor, and minister of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., for 41 
years after his graduation from David- 
son with honors. He entered Union 
Theological Seminary in 1870 and was 
immediately named assistant instruc- 
tor of Hebrew. He was seventeen 
years old at the time. After graduat- 
ing from Union in 1873, Dr. Summey 
held pastorates in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and North and South Carolina 
before becoming chancellor of South- 
western University in 1892 where he 


Dr. Summey Observes 
His 100th Birthday 


eae Ee 


pears 





Dr. George Summey of New Or- 
leans, believed by many to be the old- 
est living college graduate in the coun- 
try, was honored by Davidson Col- 
lege, his alma mater in June. 

Davidson paid tribute to Dr. Sum- 
mey during its annual commencement 
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remained until 1903. 

Assuming the editorship of the 
Southwestern Presbyterian magazine 
he accepted a call to the Third Pres. 
byterian Church in New Orleans at 
the same time and remained there un- 
til he was named pastor emeritus jn 
1928. He then accepted the chair of 
theology at the Austin (Texas) The- 
ological Seminary and remained there 
until his retirement in 1941. 

Dr. Summey was elected modera- 
tor, the highest possible position, of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S., in 
1925 and all-in-all attended 38 ses- 
sions of the annual General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterians. He is active 
in many other organizations, includ- 
ing Phi Beta Kappa, and Pi Kappa 
Alpha social fraternity. He was one of 
the founders of Davidson’s local chap- 
ter of PiKA and is a former national 
chaplain of the fraternity. 

Although he has been confined at 
the Baptist Hospital in New Orleans 
for more than a year, Dr. Summey is 
still agile-minded and maintains an 
extensive correspondence with friends 
throughout the country. 


QUAKER WOMEN MAKE 500,000th 
GARMENT FOR NEEDY CHILDREN 


NEW yYorK—Half a million new 
garments for needy children in other 
countries have been put together in 
the past thirteen years by a group of 
Quaker women working in their spare 
time here. 

In a little ceremony staged in the 
Work Room of the (two) New York 
Monthly Meetings of the Religious 
Society of Friends, to mark the event, 
six-year-old Judith Leslie Carey mod- 
eled a blue woolen coat, the 500,oooth 
piece of clothing cut, assembled and 
sewn together by the women. 

Mrs. Wilson M. Powell, who 
founded the Work Room project in 
1940 and is still its director, said that 
some 3,000 women have contributed 
their services at various times over 
the years and completed 500 tons of 
coats, capes, trousers, layettes and 
other garments. These were dis- 
tributed abroad through the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee. 

The volunteers, Mrs. Powell said, 
labor not only in the Work Room 
but at home and in Quaker Meetings 
and churches, women’s clubs and sew- 
ing groups throughout the metro- 
politan area. 
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I'll be glad to, but you probably won’t be interested. 


(Impatiently) Don’t stall—I want to hear about these excit- 
ing things that are going on that you both seem to know 
all about! 


Very well, if you insist. This thrilling thing we know is the 
life and task of the Church Around the World. 


(Incredulously) That? Exciting? You mean prayer meetings, 
and missionary societies, and things like that? 


That is a part of it, yes—a very important part. It may not 
seem so until you see the whole. Perhaps the best way to 
show you more of the pattern would be for you to meet 
someone who can tell you first-hand what the Church is 
doing in another part of the world where he lives. Ed, will 
you call Sr. Alvarez and ask him to come here? You might 
call Mr. Kim and Mrs. Mukema, too. We'll give Mrs. 
Churchmember the works!! 


(Nods, radios, telephones, or leaves to call people) 


(Continues )—When Sr. Alvarez comes I will introduce you 
but you ask your own questions. I don’t want you to think 
I’m slanting his story. Here he comes now. 

(Enter Sr. Alvarez) 


Mrs. Churchmember, may I present Sr. Alvarez of Brazil? 
How do you do? 
I am charmed to meet you. 


Mr. Shepherd tells me that the Church is doing exciting 
things in the world. I don’t know just what he means but 
you may. Do you find it so? 


Si, si! Exciting and unbelievable. You do not know my 
country? (Mrs. Churchmember shakes head). No? Good— 
let me tell you! 

My country is very large, larger than your United States. 
Most of the population has been centered in the great cities 
along the coast. Rio—ah, that is a large and beautiful city. 
You should see it. When the evangelical missionaries of your 
country came to us they came to the cities where the peo- 
ple were. (See page 60) 


The General Assembly's Training School grad- 
vated 49 in 1953 exercises, held in Ginter 


Park Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Virginia. 


(From page to) the first unit in a 
group of three residence halls planned 
in the future development program 
of the college. 

AGNES scoTt—Making a program re- 
port on a dormitory, Hopkins Hall, 
which is scheduled for completion in 
time for the opening of the 1953-54 
academic term, President Wallace 
Alston revealed that four-fifths of the 
$225,000 has already been given by 
alumnae and friends of the college. 
It is hoped that the rest will be con- 
tributed before the end of the sum- 
mer. 

The addition of the dormitory will 
enable Agnes Scott to increase the 
number of resident students accepted 
each year from 365 to 415, the Presi- 
dent stated. 

SOUTHWESTERN—Dr. Daniel Dur- 
ham Rhodes, formerly professor of 
Bible and Philosophy, and. dean of 
students at Davis and Elkins College, 
Elkins, West Virginia, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of Bible 
and Philosophy at Southwestern for 
the 1953-54 school year, President 
Peyton N. Rhodes has announced. 

ARKANSAS COLLEGE ‘Twenty-three 
graduates received diplomas at the 
Arkansas College Commencement Ex- 
ercises, May 25. The Graduation Ex- 
ercises featured an address by the 
Honorable Brooks Hays, United 
States Congress, House of Represen- 
tatives. Representative Hays told the 
gathered group, “Christianity is great- 
er than any other force in the world, 
and its influence can overlap oceans, 
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boundaries and political barriers.” 

The Arkansas lawmaker urged the 
group to support the United Nations, 
which he said is vital in attaining 
world peace. Dr. Hays also challenged 
the graduates to live high and moral 
lives so as to set an example for their 
government representatives to follow. 

One of the highlights of the gradua- 
tion ceremonies was the presentation 
of the honorary degrees of Doctor of 
Divinity to J. Russell Cross, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Con- 
way, Arkansas and Doctor of Educa- 
tion to Frank H. Harrin, faculty 
member at Arkansas College, and for 
sixty years active in the field of edu- 
cation. 
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Effective 


Evangelism: 


The Greatest 


Work In The World 
By George E. Sweazey 


“Deals with evangelism as 
the necessary personal con- 
cern of every true church 
and every genuine Chris- 
tian. No book has so thor- 
oughly presented the pres- 
ent-day potentials in evan- 
gelism and no author has 
given so full a treatment 
of practical helpfulness for 
personal and church-wide 
programs in reaching the 
unreached and_ enlisting 
men in Christian service.” 
—WILLIAM H. McCork ie, 


secretary, Division of 
Evangelism, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. $3.50 


at your bookstores 
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But are not most of the people of Brazil Christians—:')2t js, 
in the Catholic Church? I read in the paper that the coun- 
tries of South America do not want our missionarics, 


My friend, do not believe all that you read in the papers! 
There are many Christians in Brazil in the Roman Church, 
There are also many who are only nominal Christians— 
nominal Catholics—not really trusting in God, nor worship- 
ing His Son. And then there are unnumbered thousands who 
are not Christians at all; many who have never held a Bible 
in their hands, nor known the wonder of a living, present 
Christ. Did you ever imagine what it would be like never 
to have read for yourself and pondered over the story of 
God’s seeking love for His people as it is unfolded in the 
Bible? (Mrs. Churchmember shakes her head.) So you see, 
there are many people in Brazil that welcome the evangeli- 
cal missionaries who bring the open Bible in their hands, 
They came and declared by word and deed God’s love and 
many of us believed and the Church of Christ in Brazil grew, 


What do you mean—the Church of Christ? 


I mean all the members of the evangelical groups—the Pres- 


byterian, Baptist, etc. These joined the missionaries in reach- | 


ing out to others with the Good News that had come to 
them. When the interior of Brazil began to be opened up, 
great numbers of Brazilians moved inland in a movement 
much like your westward movement of a century ago. And 
the Christian Church has gone with them—on wagons, on 
horseback, on foot. Sometimes it is a Christian family who 
opens their newly built one-or-two-room house to their 
neighbors and invites them in to hear the Bible read, to study 
it with them and to pray together for the presence and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. And new settlers having left 
their old homes seem to have left old fears and traditions 
behind, too, and they listen with eagerness. 


Do they have help from anyone? 


Ah, yes. Brazilian young women trained in evangelical 
schools use their vacations to conduct Bible Schools in these 
frontier towns. Sometimes a Brazilian minister or his North 
American brother rides long hours on horseback going from 
town to town to encourage the small evangelical groups, to 
preach to those who gather together in rented halls or out 
in the streets. 


Why horseback? Aren’t there trains? 


Not in the interior. And not all ride horseback. Other newer 
methods are used. Public address systems and radios are 
bringing the Good News to many who would not other- 
wise hear it. Planes carry men and Bibles into towns diff- 
cult to reach otherwise and help give an awareness of the 
Church’s unity and fellowship to all the scattered groups. | 
get so excited when I think about what is going on in Brazil 
that I think I must get back very fast! 


Why are you here, anyway? 


I am studying, preparing myself to lead the young people of 
Brazil into a fuller understanding of God’s will for His peo- 
ple. Does it not seem wonderful to you to have a part 
the coming of the Kingdom of Christ in the world? 


To tell the truth—I never thought about it! But I’m begin- 
ning to! Of course, you Latin people get so excited about 
things . . . (enter Mr. Kim. Mr. Shepherd interrupts to 1n- 
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troduce Mr. Kim. Sr. Alvarez moves into background). 


Mrs. Churchmember, how about meeting someone from 
another part of the world and asking him your question? 
This is Mr. Kim, of Korea. 


How do you do, Mr. Kim? I’m not sure that it is kind to 
ask you about the Church in Korea. After all, with the war 
and communism I’m sure you have your hands full without 
bothering about the Church. 


In Korea we do not “bother about the Church.” The Church 
bothers about us! If it were not for the Church of Christ in 
Korea we should be hopeless indeed! 


Well, of course, Church people over here are sending clothes 
to Korea. 


Is that so small a thing? Jesus said, “. . . 1 was naked and 
you clothed me, .. .” It is not enough to speak of the love of 
God, one must act it, also. Many Koreans have felt His love 
in the warm clothes you have sent. Many have felt His love 
when they have been fed and comforted and healed by rep- 
resentatives of the Church. But the most important thing is 
the courage that Christians have given Korea—a courage to 
live and to hope for a day when killing and hunger may 
cease and men may live in peace with one another because 
we are all children of one Father, loving each other because 
we all love Him. In Korea Christians still dare to love, 
though the world would teach us to hate. It is the Christian 
Church that teaches love instead of hate, hope instead of 
despair, faith instead of fear. To do this in the world today 
is worthy of any man’s life. 

(Mrs. Mukema comes in behind Mrs. Churchmember) 


(Softly) Or woman’s! If forgiveness and faith can be found 
in Korea it is a miracle! 


A miracle—yes—a miracle that Christians may perform all 
around the world. 


In Africa, also! 

(Starts and turns) I beg your pardon. 

Mrs. Churchmember, this is Mrs. Mukema of Central Africa. 
How do you do? What did you say about Africa? 


I said the Church is doing exciting and dangerous things in 
Africa and may perform her miracle there, too! 


Please explain. 


Isn’t it exciting to turn a light on in a dark place? Isn’t it 
dangerous to waken a sleeping stranger? The Christian 
Church has done just this in Africa. Not the Church alone. 
But for millions of African people she has been the first 
teacher of the love of God for men—of man’s relationship 
to God as beloved child rather than fearful creature—of 
man’s relationship to man as beloved children of one family. 
Here is light and life indeed. 


What I read about Africa doesn’t sound like things are 
going so well. 


That is true. The African is suddenly faced with what we 
call civilization. But that civilization, he discovers, isn’t al- 
ways kind to the man who is ignorant, or whose skin is 
dark. Millions find themselves today little better off than 
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slaves or serfs, subject to a government foreign to theirs in 

every respect. Sometimes all their trouble seems to come 

because of their color, and often it comes from those calling — 
themselves Christians. 








Mrs. C. But what can the Church do about that? ities 
Mrs. M. This is the dangerous and exciting thing the Church may do The 
today. She can dare to say that in Christ there is no color, Edit 

no privilege, no rank! She can dare to demonstrate that the the 

fellowship of Christ and His Church has no divisions, but cons 
only the desire to serve all people everywhere, declaring chas 
by acts of lovingkindness that God is reconciling the world duce 

to Himself in Christ and that ours is the ministry of recon- 

ciliation. = 

Mrs. C. I begin to see and to feel the things you have all been say- Sih 
ing. It is rather overwhelming! I’m afraid I’m going to have Stan 

to go off and think about this awhile. There are so many King 

things I don’t know. But one thing I do know. I want to Re 

know more and do more about the work and life of the use 

Church around the world. (To Mr. Shepherd) You will have the | 

to help me a lot—(to J.C.M.E.) and you, too, Ed! local 

J.C.M.E. You bet! You can count on us! In fact, we are all in this — 
together. Together—Christ and His Church. P 

Mr. Shepherd: “And the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” END ginn: 
than 
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"GENERAL ASSEMBLY 











(Fron: page 46) suggested in the new plan. 
The Assembly suggested that the new Board of 
Editors (one representative from each agency of 
the Church and nine from the Church at large) 
consider determining whether churches’ will pur- 
chase subscriptions for all members under a re- 
duced price policy. 


The Assembly also: 


Approved recommendation of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Christian Education that the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible be used, with the 
King James Version, for Sunday school literature. 

Reaffirmed the Church’s stand that control and 
use of local church property rests in the hands of 
the local congregation, except when actions of the 
local congregation are in violation of the constitu- 
tional ties of the local church with the body of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

Approved a budget of $5,775,774 for the year be- 
ginning January 1, 1954. This is ten per cent higher 
than any other budget in Church history, and will 
go for administration and benevolences of Church 
boards and agencies. 

Urged all presbyteries to establish minimum 
salaries for ministers, taking into consideration cost 
of living. 

Passed a resolution regarding the special Negro 
Work Campaign, now going on throughout the 
South. After hearing a report that the brief cam- 
paign has already obtained all but about $200,000 
of the $2 million goal, the Assembly urged all 
churches to co-operate in pushing the campaign to 
a quick and successful conclusion. 

Voted to hold the 1954 meeting of the Assembly 
in Montreat, to open May 27. 


Deferred action on Montreat College, as to its 
place in the Assembly’s educational plan. Set up an 
ad interim committee to continue the past year’s 
study of this institution, with special attention to 
accreditation. A special appropriation of $32,000 was 
voted to assist Montreat College during this year. 

Heard reports that membership of the Church 
has reached a record high of 747,701; that the past 
year’s donations were at an all-time high of 
$51,183,226, equal to a per capita donation of $68.73, 
highest of any major denomination. More than a 
church a week was added to the body. 

Passed a resolution commending President Eisen- 
hower for his stand on Christianity, and asking God’s 
blessings upon him. 


Keynote speakers 


DR. CHARLES L. KING—“The differences that divide 
Christiah believers into so many groups are not dif- 
ferences concerning the personality of God... - 
They are differences that do not affect the salvation 
of a single soul.” 

DR. LOUIS EVANS—“If the Church is to grow every 
two Christians will have to recruit four others for 
the Kingdom.” 

DR. C. GRIER DAVIs—‘Paul, who was no mean 
theologian, reminds the Church that in the Day of 
Christ, the test would not be: ‘Did you win the 
debate?’ but this: “Were you transparently honest?’ 
and ‘Did you hurt anyone?’ ” 

EVANGELIST BILLY GRAHAM—‘We must be a militant 
Church, rather than a Church on the defensive. We 
must remember anew that we are ambassadors for 
Christ in a troubled world.” 

DR. JAMES A. JONES—“The Church’s chief prob- 
lem in the African mission field is the problem of 
success. With a Church membership exceeding 
150,000, we have only 132 missionaries to serve 
them.” 








’ Councilor Akira Miyazaki (right) gave reception at Japanese 
ce in Washington to mark opening of Japan International 
j "istian University. Left, Joseph C. Grew, former ambassador to 
Span, and Dr. John Coventry Smith, of the Presbyterian USA 
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Board of World Missions, vice-president of the JICU Foundation. 
@ Dr. Hachiro Yuasa, president of the Japan International Chris- 
tian University, addresses charter class at time of formal opening. 
RNS photos. 
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ase children need to know God and his 
‘e for them 


They need to learn cbout Him while they 
are young in order to grow to be mature 
Christian servants 


The Christian education program of your 
church can lead these children to faith in 
God. Are you fulfilling your responsibilty 
by providing good Christian teaching for 
every child 2 


Use Religious Education Month, September, 1953, 
to strengthen the teaching program in your 
church. Study this program carefully and find 
ways to make its witness more effective. Make 
your plans early for this imiportant season. Now 
is the time to start! Check this list of things to do. 


Evaluate your church school and its effec- 


ae 
tiveness 





Enlist new leaders as needed 
Train these leaders with care 
Revise your “outreach rolls” 


oe Have intensive “fellowship visiting’ cam- 
the responsibility paign x 


Plan special September Workers’ conference ° 


of your church Carry out plans for Rally Day program, é 
September 27 


for the children Promote the Rally Day offering throughout 4, 


your church school 
in your community Arrange for a special Church Family Night 


program 


¥ 


Detailed information about how to carry out all these sugges- 


tions is contained in the July issue of Presbyterian Action and 
in the Rally Day packet . 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION MONTH— 
SEPTEMBER, 1953 


RALLY DAY- 


SEPTEMBER 27 














